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You Are Your Constructs 


George A. Kelly 


The Psychology of Personal Constructs. Vol. I. A Theory of Person- 
ality. Vol. II: Clinical Diagnosis and Therapy 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1955. Pp. xviii + 556; x + 557-1218. Vol. 1: 


$4.75; Vol. II: $5.25. 


A Cognitive Theory of 
Personality 


By JeRoME S. BRUNER 
Harvard University 


excellent, original, and in- 
furiatingly prolix two volumes 
easily nominate themselves for 

the distinction of being the single great- 

est contribution of the past decade to the 
theory of personality functioning. Pro- 
fessor Kelly has written a major work. 

The book is an effort to construct a 
theory of personality from a theory of 
knowledge: how people came to know 
the world by binding its diverse ap- 
pearances into organized construct sys- 
tems which vary not only in organiza- 
tion but in their goodness of fit to the 
bricks and mortar of reality. The point 
of view that dominates the work—the 
author labels it “constructive alter- 
nativism’’—is one that the author applies 
both to himself as a science-maker and 
to his troubled clients. In a deep sense, 
the book reflects the climate of a genera- 
tion of nominalistic thinking in the 
philosophy of science. 

Let me summarize the major theoret- 
ical elements of the work—a task made 


somewhat easier than usual by the 
author’s admirable use of a Funda- 
mental Postulate and a set of elaborating 
corollaries. The Fundamental Postulate 
is that “‘A person’s processes are psycho- 
logically channelized by the ways in 
which he anticipates events.” In short, 
man’s effort is to gain prediction and 
control over his environment—much as 
a scientist. Does not man “have his 
theories, test his hypotheses, and weigh 
his experimental evidence’’—and each in 
his own way? The author contrasts this 
point of view with one that he feels is 
prevalent among personality theorists: 
“T, being a psychologist and therefore a 
scientist, am performing this experiment 
in order to improve the prediction and 
control of certain human phenomena; but 
my subject, being merely a human 
organism, is obviously propelled by 
inexorable drives welling up within him.” 
If it was Freud’s genius to cut through 
the rationalistic cant of nineteenth- 
century Appolonianism, George Kelly’s 
talent is to outstare the fashionable 
Dionysianism of the twentieth. 

The Eleven Corollaries provide ways 
of describing or chronicling the vicis- 
situdes of man’s fumbling efforts at 
predicting and controlling his world. 


Grorce A. KELLY 


The first, or Construction Corollary, has 
to do with the process of cognitive work- 
ing-through: “A person anticipates events 
by construing their replications.”’ It is 
not from experience but from its recon- 
struing that we learn. The next two 
corollaries deal with the idiosyncratic 
nature of each man’s construct world and 
man’s construing acts. 

The next corollary leads to some 
highly original and striking ideas about 
psychodiagnostic testing. It is the notion 
of dichotomization that has proved so 
fruitful in communication theory and in 
modern structural linguistics. “A per- 
son’s construction system is composed of 
a finite number of dichotomous con- 
structs.”” The dichotomized construct is 
inferred from triadic judgments. That is 
to say, given events A, B, and C, A and 
B are judged similar to each other in the 
same respect in which C is in contrast to 
both of them. A construct is not under- 
stood unless one grasps the two construct 
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poles that form it, one of which may often 
be unrecognized by the construing person. 

The Choice Corollary gets the author, 
I think, into a conceptual trap. ‘A person 
chooses for himself that alternative in a 
dichotomized construct through which he 
anticipates the greater possibility for 
extension and definition of his system.” 
That is to say, an event is construed or 
“placed” at one or the other alternative 
poles of a construct (“‘good’’ or “bad,” 
“healthy” or “hostile,” or whatever) de- 
pending upon “which seems to provide the 
best basis for anticipating the ensuing 
events.”” One object of categorizing the 
world in terms of a construct system is to 
minimize the disruptive surprises that it 
can wreak on us. This, I think, is the 
principal doctrine of ‘‘motivation”’ in the 
book—an implicit one, but one stamped 
on every page. It is the author’s counter- 
proposal to the Law of Effect, to the 
Pleasure Principle, to the watered-down 
hedonisms and tension reductions of 
such various Yale thinkers as Neal 
Miller, John Dollard, and David Mc- 
Clelland. 

But must event-construing or cate- 
gorizing always be guided by the need 
to extend cognitive control over one’s 
environment? Need man be viewed either 
as the pig that reinforcement theory 
makes of him or the professor that Kelly 
implies as a model? I think not: in 
categorizing events, there is more to be 
maximized than predictiveness. Here is 
an example of the folly. ““No matter how 
obvious it may be that a person would be 
better off if he avoided a fight . 
course of 


..,S8ucha 
action would seem to him 
personally to limit the definition and ex- 
tension of his system as a whole.”’ I rather 
suspect that when some people get angry 
or inspired or in love, they couldn’t care 
iess about their “system as a whole.”’ One 
gets the impression that the author is, in 
his personality theory, overreacting 
against a generation of irrationalism. 

The next four corollaries have to do 
with what might be called the dynamics 
of construct utilization and change. Any 
given construct anticipates only a finite 
range of events, and effective action de- 
pends upon recognizing this “range of 
convenience.”’ Construct systems change 
with time, experience, and the recon- 
struing of replicates, and they vary in 
their permeability to the influence of new 
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events. As he goes through life, a person 
may develop a construct system with 
high or low degrees of integration, frag- 
mentation, or incompatibility. 


; S, mucH, then, for the axiomatic ap- 


paratus in terms of which Professor 
Kelly construes the world. What does he 
make of it? 

For one thing, and a very considerable 
thing, I believe, he has found a way of 
ungluing the eye of psychology from the 
keyhole of projective techniques. His 
REP test (Role Construct Repertory 
Test) is a simple and elegant way of 
determining the manner in which sig- 
nificant figures in the person’s life are 
fitted into a construct system. Take a 
list of the significant kinds of people with 
whom a person interacts: parents, boy 
friends, teachers, sweethearts, bosses, “a 
person who dislikes you,”’ etc. The client 
thinks of specific people who fill these 
roles in his life. He is then given triads of 
these and asked to indicate which two 
are most alike, in what respects, and how 
the third differs from these: the method 
of getting at the dichotomized contrast 
poles of the construct. The constructs 
that emerge from the sorting of the triads 
are then reduced mathematically and 
intuitively to get at the nature of general 
constructs used, the range they comprise, 
their degree of preemptiveness, etc. 

The author then sets forth a subtle and 
interesting set of dimensions for de- 
scribing the constructs of patients: loose- 
ness-tightness, constriction-dilation, level 
of cognitive awareness, and then pro- 
ceeds to redefine some classic concepts in 
terms of these. He redefines anxiety as 
awareness that events to be coped with 
lie outside the range of convenience of 
one’s construct system, and hostility as 
an effort to extort validational evidence 
for an anticipatory prediction already rec- 
ognized as failing. 

I have said nothing about Professor 
Kelly’s approaches to therapy, nor am I 
particularly qualified to do so. One point 
I must make, however, for it is at the 
core of his theoretical approach. The 
effort in therapy is not to give the patient 
“insight” which, according to the 
author, too often means getting the 
patient’s construct system to conform to 
that of the therapist. Rather the process 
of therapy is considered as an occasion 


for learning—for testing the fit of one’s 
own (not the therapist’s) construct 
system to the world. To do this, a kind of 
role-playing approach is employed, much 
in the spirit of characters in a Pirandello 
or O’Neill play who learn of themselves 
partly through the experience of con- 
trasting or confusing (or both) what they 
are with the mask they are wearing in 
different life situations. 


\ i does the book succeed and 


where fall down? Who are the ancestors? 
What is portended by the appearance of 
this extraordinary and original work? 
The book succeeds, I think, in raising to 
a proper level of dignity and importance 
the press that man feels toward cognitive 
control of the world. It succeeds too in 
recognizing the individuality and “al- 
ternativeness” of the routes to mental 
health. It succeeds in providing a 
diagnostic device strikingly in keeping 
with its presuppositions. 

The book fails signally, I think, in 
dealing ‘convincingly with the human 
passions. There was a strategy in Freud’s 
choice of Moses or Michelangelo or 
Little Hans. If it is true that Freud was 
too often the victim of the dramatic 
instance, it is also true that with the 
same coin he paid his way to an under- 
standing of the depths and heights of /a 
condition humaine. By comparison, the 
young men and women of Professor 
Kelly’s clinical examples are worried 
about their dates, their studies, and their 
conformity. If Freud’s clinical world is a 
grotesque of fin de siécle Vienna, Kelly’s 
is a gloss on the post-adolescent peer 
group of Columbus, Ohio, who are in- 
deed in the process of constructing their 
worlds. Which is more “real”? I have no 
idea. I wish Professor Kelly would treat 
more “‘most religious men in their most 
religious moments,” or even just Ni- 
jinsky or Gabriel d’Annunzio. 

With respect to ancestry, Professor 
Kelly seems to care little for it. One 
misses reference to such works as 
Piaget’s The Child’s Construction of 


Reality, the early work of Werner, and 
the writings of Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Lewin, and Allport—all of whom are on 
his side and good allies to boot. 

The book is a theory of cognition ex- 
trapolated into a theory of personality— 
a genuine new departure and a spirited 
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contribution to the psychology of per- 
sonality. 


Intellectualized 
Psychotherapy 


By Cart R. RoGers 
University of Chicago 


HIS is a man’s life work. In this 

enormous outpouritig of 1200 

pages (broken into two volumes 
only because of its bulk) George Kelly 
has endeavored to express the thinking 
which has grown out of twenty years of 
clinical experience, teaching, and super- 
vision of research. Here is his philo- 
sophical base, the theory of personality 
which has emerged in his thinking, a new 
diagnostic instrumen( he has developed, 
a new therapeutic method, plus his ex- 
tended views on all phases of psycho- 
diagnosis and psychotherapy. In these 
half million words he is saying “Here 
[I am.” It is a good solid figure which 
emerges, even if the question grows ever 
stronger as one reads on, whether any 
man has 1200 pages to express at one 
time. 

In Kelly’s view the framework of the 
book is provided by his theory of per- 
sonality and behavior, largely presented 
in the first three chapters. To this re- 
viewer these 183 pages were much the 
freshest, most original, most valuable. 
Kelly takes off from no current theory, 
but solely from the distillation of his own 
informed experience with individuals. 
He attempts to build a theoretical system 
which looks forward, not backward— 
which sees behavior as anticipatory, 
not reactive. He is attempting to hold 
persons as processes, not objects. He 
emphasizes phenomenological informa- 
tion, but his theory superimposes norma- 
tive thinking upon the phenomenological 
data. 

His basic concept is that the in- 
dividual’s behavior is channelized by the 
way he anticipates events, and that the 
individual anticipates events by the 
constructions (interpretations, meanings) 
he has placed upon his experience. The 
careful, rigorous logic with which Kelly 
works out the way in which these con- 
structs are formed, the implications which 
flow from their mode of organization, and 
the ways in which they may change, make 


stimulating and thought-provoking read- 
ing. There emerges a picture of man as 
being not “‘a victim of his past, only the 
victim of his construction of it.’’ This 
view, in Kelly’s opinion, allows for the 
“determinism” which is a part of science, 
yet permits a concept of “constructive 
alternativism,” or choice, in the way in 
which the individual construes his world. 

It is gratifying to learn that this care- 
fully formulated theory, presented in 
terms which can be given operational 
definition, is already being tested in 
small ways by a very considerable num- 
ber of doctoral researches at Ohio State 
University (most of them unfortunately 
unpublished). 

Since the space limits of this review 
severely restrict the reviewers he must 
omit many areas of the book to comment 
on Kelly’s views on psychotherapy. 


I. Is in his chapter on Fixed-Role 
Therapy that the author Lecomes most 
personally expressive. It is clear that in 
this new method he has found an ap- 
proach congenial to his personality, 
which is perhaps the basic aim of every 
therapist. a diagnosis is 
made of the client’s psychological con- 
structs as they operate in his most 
significant interpersonal relationships. 
Then a number of clinicians (to avoid the 
bias of any one) develop a sketch of a 
new person, one that this client might 
become if his constructs were altered 
constructively. The aim is to get him to 
“‘play-act” this role for several weeks, 
without any notion that it represents a 
goal for him. The hope is that by shaking 
loose the organization of his psychological 
constructs, by giving him a new role, he 
will be more able to choose a role for 
himself built around an altered set of 
personal hypotheses, which will be con- 
firmed or disconfirmed in his continuing 
experience. 

Kelly shows real zest in his description 
of the way the client is kept from know- 
ing the purpose of this “play-acting,”’ 
and the enthusiastic manner in which he 
coaches the client in his new role, playing 
the parts, one after another, of the in- 
dividuals with whom the client will 
interact. Kelly’s statement that the 
therapist needs “a great deal of en- 
thusiastic momentum” and “some meas- 


Essentially, 


ure of verbal fluency and acting skill” 
to succeed in this effort seems a decided 
understatement, but it is clear that 
Kelly enjoys it. He describes his clinica! 
experience with the use of this method 
both in individual and in group therapy 
(where a role sketch is devised for each 
person), but there are as yet no research 
studies of its effectiveness. One point 
which is unmentioned by Kelly is that 
this method could not be used with any 
client who had read about it or heard 
about it, since it is very important that 
the client regard the new role initially 
as simply an exercise, not in any sense as 
a possible pattern for his personality. 

There are many other chapters, in- 
cluding the last five of Volume II, 
which deal with Kelly’s psychothera- 
peutic observations. It is impossible to do 
more than indicate briefly some re- 
actions to them. 

An overwhelming impression is that for 
Kelly therapy is seen as almost entirely 
an intellectual function, a view which 
should be comforting to many psycho- 
logists. He is continually thinking about 
the client, and about his own procedures, 
in ways so complex that there seems no 
time or room for entering into an emo- 
tional relationship with the client. One 
small example. There are ten types of 
weeping to be differentiated. In dealing 
with one of them or with some other 
problem the client is expressing, there are 
nine techniques for reducing anxiety, 
twelve techniques (in addition to role 
playing) for encouraging the client to 
move or experiment in therapy, fifteen 
criteria to consider regarding the client’s 
readiness to explore new areas, etc., etc. 
One has the impression of an incredibly 
‘busy’ therapist. This reviewer cannot 
help but wonder about the relation be- 
tween ‘busyness’ and effectiveness in 
therapy. 

This approach to therapy is also highly 
eclectic. The therapist in appropriate 
situations manipulates the transference, 
prescribes activities, gives interpreta- 
tions, uses “‘non-directive reflecting,” 
confrontation, the discussion of dreams, 
the playing back of previvus recorded 
interviews, etc. What the effect will be of 
setting this cookbook of 
therapy before students who are pre- 
paring to undertake therapy is proble- 
matical. Certainly they will find almost 
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every problem of therapy mentioned in its 
pages, but what a student should do 
about a particular problem with a 
particular client will depend upon 
whether he construes the difficulty as 
“controlling guilt feelings” or “loosening 
constructs.” The recipes are very dif- 
ferent. Kelly believes that his views on 
therapy are given unity by his initial 
theory, but such unity consists largely in 
the fact that anything done to the client 
affects his psychological constructs in 
some way. 


4 THE beginning of the theoretical 
presentation Kelly pays tribute to the 
strength of each individual as a private 
“scientist”? who tests out hypotheses in 
his own behavior. In the chapters on 
therapy, however, the wisdom all lies in 
the mind of the therapist. Since the cli- 
ent’s perceptions of therapy and thera- 
pist are mostly false, therapy can only 
reach its proper goal if the therapist care- 
fully chooses the role which should be 
played with this client at this time and 
appropriately manipulates the multitudi- 
nous aspects of the therapeutic process 
as suggested above. Confidence in the cli- 
ent as the “scientist’”’ of his own life does 
not here find much operational expression. 

Another disappointing element in this 
clinician, who has undoubtedly been 
of help to many individuals, is the lack of 
any sense of depth in his discussions of 
therapy. The chapters on theory clearly 
show an author who has thought deeply 
about his experience. The chapters on 
therapy seem to present meager evidence 
that he has lived deeply with his clients, 
and the bulk of the anecdotal examples 
seem to describe but superficial change. 
This reviewer had the feeling that per- 
haps Kelly was not doing justice to this 
phase of his experience. Actually the work 
might have a stronger impact if much of 
the last section were omitted. 

However any one reader may see their 
strengths and weaknesses, these two 
volumes are clearly the measure of a 
man. They are written with modesty, 
with occasional humor, with brilliance 
in the theoretical sections, with earnest- 
ness and essential openmindedness in the 
diagnostic and therapeutic sections. In 
spite of being too wordy, they show a 
person who is not afraid to launch out on 
his own in the development of theory, 
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who looks to his experience rather than to 
authority for the source and the con- 
firmation of his ideas. They show a man 
who believes deeply in the scientific 
method and who expects his views to be 
changed by research findings. Psychol- 
ogists, perhaps especially young ones, 
will profit greatly from reading ‘these 
chapters because they will find their own 
psychological constructs loosened by the 
experience. And, while any reader will 
find a great many pages which seem to 
him of dubious value, that still leaves 
many pages, ample enough to constitute 
highly rewarding reading. 


Sociologists’ Social 
Psychology 


Alfred R. Lindesmith and An- 
selm L. Strauss 


Social Psychology 
New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 
Pp. vili + 703. $5.50. 


By LEONARD BERKOWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 


OCIAL PSYCHOLOGY is the Alsace- 
Lorraine of many American uni- 
versities. Two parties whose points 
of view at times are divergent if not in 
conflict, departments of psychology and 
sociology, dispute the ownership of the 
territory and may even take regular turns 
in possessing it (i.e., in teaching the 
course). Unlike the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine, however, the boundaries of the 
area do not remain fixed from one ruler 
to the next. The students who happen to 
be in the course offered by one depart- 
ment frequently receive materials and 
perspectives differing considerably from 
those given to the students the following 
semester, and the guidebooks for the 
area, the social-psychology texts written 
by representatives of the two claimants, 
often differ in important respects. 

This text by Lindesmith and Strauss 
is a revised (or, more appropriately, 
enlarged) edition of a book widely used 
in departments of sociology. To the 
reviewer, as a psychologist, it is in- 
terestingly written, at times provocative 
and stimulating, yet, finally, disappoint- 


ing because of what has been omitted. 


gt MAIN theme of the book, largely 
developed in the first eight chapters and 
then periodically revived in the remain- 
ing thirteen, is that social and cultural 
phenomena ultimately depend upon 
man’s symbolic behavior, particularly his 
language behavior. Two points are 
stressed: that the meanings of symbols 
and the learning of language are products 
of social interaction, and that because of 
their symbolic processes human being: 
live in a symbolic environment extending 
beyond biological needs and immediate 
external events. Some of the implications 
of these points for the study of social 
behavior are elaborated as the authors 
consider the effects of language upon 
perception, memory, and emotion, and 
the relationship between language and 
thought. The discussion is clear, al- 
though somewhat overly general and 
without the benefit of much recent 
literature and of material likely to be 
interesting to an undergraduate. 

It is the later chapters, dealing with a 
more general survey of social psychology, 
that are most likely to disappoint the 
psychologist. They do not at all reflect 
the recent outpouring of research in 
several different areas within social 
psychology. One of the major areas 
omitted, the effects of motivational 
states upon perception, may well fall 
outside the intended scope of the book. 
It is more difficult, however, to account 
for the complete neglect of the hundreds 
of studies dealing with the concept of the 
authoritarian personality and the as- 
sociated investigations of the relation- 
ships between personality variables and 
socio-political attitudes (important not 
only in themselves but also in their 
implications for hitherto unexplored 
aspects of the functioning of personality), 
for the relative neglect of studies of 
attitude change, for there being but five 
brief pages devoted to small group ex- 
periments. Perhaps the authors do not 
fully appreciate the advantages of this 
research for the task of formulating and 
verifying relatively detailed as against 
the customary general and diffuse 
principles of social interaction. In the 
reviewer’s opinion these omissions are 
likely to restrict the use of this otherwise 
admirable text. 
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Intelligence and Survival 


Arthur E. Traxler (Ed.) 


Selection and Guidance of 
Gifted Students for National 
Survival 


Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1956. Pp. 64. $1.75. 


By Lewis M. TEeERMAN 
Stanford University 


/ quis Is the report of a two-day 
conference held in New York City 
in October 1955 under the joint 

auspices of the Educational Records 

Bureau and the American Council on 

Education. The conference was attended 

by more than 700 persons representing 

various educational levels and was ad- 
dressed by a dozen speakers, not counting 
participants in group discussions. 

As is usual in a conference dealing with 
many aspects of a given problem, there 
was considerable overlap with respect to 
material presented. Several speakers 
dwelt on the wastage of talent caused by 
the failure of many highly gifted students 
to attend college or to remain for gradu- 
ation, and on the current critical shortage 
of scientists and engineers. There was no 
mention of Soviet Russia’s method of 
insuring an adequate supply of engineers 
and researchers in basic science by 
offering extremely liberal financial re- 
wards and prestige status. The view was 
expressed that science teaching in our 
colleges is often so specialized and so 
factual that it is less educational than 
teaching in the humanities. 

One speaker dealt with the need for 
more scholarships and with the efforts 
that are being made to provide them in 
greater number. Another told of recent 
improvements in methods of awarding 
scholarships and assessing the financial 
needs of scholarship applicants. 

The value of counseling and guidance 
in high school and college was stressed 
but in a manner that (in the reviewer’s 
opinion) tends to give an exaggerated 
idea of what is being accomplished as 
compared with what would be desirable. 
An entire session was devoted to the 
relative value of intelligence tests, 
special ability tests, and achievement 
tests in the identification and guidance of 
gifted students. 


Two speakers called attention to the 
current overemphasis on personal ad- 
justment in the selection of college 
students. President Horn of Pratt 
Institute doubted whether a young 
Einstein could gain admission to certain 
American universities today. He further 
expressed the belief that faculty recruit- 
ment is hindered not only by low salaries 
but even more by the anti-intellectualism 
responsible for the popular stereotype of 
college professors as high-brows lacking 
practical common sense. 

Many readers will regret that the con- 
ference had little to say about methods of 
meeting the needs of gifted children in 
the prehigh-school grades by acceleration, 
curriculum enrichment, special op- 
portunity classes, or gradation by ability. 
Despite this and other limitations, the 
report of the conference is a worthwhile 
addition to the rapidly growing literature 
on the utilization of our intellectual 
resources. 


Now (at CP’s special urging) let me 
add some general comments about 
education for the gifted. 

First, what kind of education should it 
be? 

Preparation for the greatest possible 
service to society might seem a valid 
criterion of what education for the gifted 
should accomplish. History tells us, 
however, that what passes as a service to 
society varies with the ever-changing 
spirit of the times. What in one era is 
valued as a service could really be a dis- 
service, and vice versa. Sixteenth-century 
Europe needed many Galileos, but the 
one it had it condemned as a heretic. 

What I would propose is that education 
of the gifted should be planned not 
merely to satisfy the felt needs of a given 
time, but also to prepare the way for 
later appreciation of needs not yet fully 
sensed. By encouraging the development 
of all kinds of special talent and of 
aptitude for every kind of leadership and 
scholarly achievement, the Zeitgeist 
itself would be molded along more liberal 
lines and to the appreciation of whatever 
enlarges the spirit of man. 

This does not mean that all gifted 
youths should be educated to the limit of 
their abilities. One may have so many 
kinds of ability that there would not be 


time to develop all of them fully. Nor does 
it mean that a college education is 
necessarily the the best preparation for 
life. The lives of many historical char- 
acters could be cited in support of this 
statement. 

One wonders, for example, what Lin- 
coln’s career would have been like if he 
had graduated from the best American 
college of his day. We shall never know, 
but it seems improbable that he would 
have become the Lincoln history knows. 
In the case of Benjamin Franklin, gradu- 
ation from a university like that of 
Cambridge, England, would probably 
have opened the way for greater achieve- 
ment in science, as it had previously done 
for Newton, but it is less certain that 
this would have helped to make him the 
kind of world figure he became. And what 
if Shakespeare had attended Oxford to 
improve his “little Latin and less 
Greek” by a thorough training in the 
classics and literature? Heaven forbid! 

Finally, there is the not inconsiderable 
number of gifted persons who are so 
lacking in ambition that they deliber- 
ately choose not to enter the usual 
American rat-race for maximum achieve- 
ment. What should we do about them? 
I think we owe it to them to do what we 
can to stimulate their intellectual in- 
terests, but in a democracy there is a 
limit to the pressure one can bring to 
bear on the unwilling. After all, the 
triad of inalienable rights specified in 
our Declaration of Independence in- 
cludes not only life and liberty but also 
the pursuit of happiness. 


Physiological Psychology 
Returns to the Fold 


M. A. Wenger, F. N. Jones, and 
M. H. Jones 


Physiological Psychology 
New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. 
viii + 472. $6.00. 


By James H. ELpER 
State College of Washington 


CONSPIcuous change in introduc- 
tory textbooks of general psy- 
chology in recent years has been 


an increase in size. A multiplication and 
enlargement of topics with no increase in 
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time allotted to the course has, in many 
instances, resulted in the elimination of 
some material. Topics related to sensory 
and physiological processes seem ‘o have 
suffered most from the pruning. Pfaff- 
mann discussed this development in his 
review of Morgan’s new text in the July 
issue of CP. (See also Ruja’s explanation 
in July CP for omitting physiological 
materials from his new text.) The 
authors of Physiological Psychology 
evidently were well aware of this trend 
Pa and offer their book as a solution to the 
es present situation. For teachers who de- 
plore the elimination of physiological 
foundations in the introductory course, 
this book should be a welcome addition 
as a text for a second course. It is the 
first of its kind for this specific purpose. 
Nee The book was not intended for use in the 
ath conventional upper divisional or grad- 

‘ uate course in physiological psychology, 
ke even though its title might suggest that 
it 1s. 


I. FORMAT, appearance, and typog- 
raphy, this is a handsome book of 
modest size. In the course of one careful 
reading, fewer than a dozen errors were 
spotted; and these were of minor sig- 


Ren nificance. There are no distracting lin- 
guistic exhibitions, no constantly re- 
rain curring pet phrases, little unconven- 


ventionality of expression. It seems 
possible there may have been some 
systematic suppression of individuality of 
style, even though it is apparent—on the 
basis of other cues—where the Joneses 
leave off and Wenger begins. 

Vocabulary is stressed, for each new 
technical term appears in boldface in the 
text and in a sixteen-page glossary. 
There is a subject index but no name 
index and no references to persons in the 
text proper. Reference sources are listed 
by chapter in an appenc’*x. 

a i There is a strong temptation in physi- 
: ological psychology to stick to the bare 
facts and reject all discussion of con- 
troversial or unsolved problems. An 
alternative is to thresh about a bit in 
some of our areas of ignorance, scrutinize 
conflicting research data, and enjoy 
some speculation. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this kind of freedom may be 
| found in Morgan and Stellar’s treatment 
of cutaneous sensitivity, the modality 
concept, and related matters. Whether 
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by intent or not these two authors have 
succeeded, through the juxtaposition of 
evidence, the presentation of opinion and 
theory, and the use of some daring as- 
sertions, in making a real controversial 
issue out of a commonly dull topic. An 
alert student is not likely to get through 
that discussion without being trapped 
into additional reading in the library. 

It seems reasonably certain that the 
treatment of cutaneous sensitivity in the 
present volume will not kindle any in- 
tellectual fires. The facts are there, 
rather beautifully ordered in such a way 
that no one is likely to question them, 
nor to do much about them except to 
wonder why he ‘needs to know all that 
stuff’! 

The introductory chapters and those 
dealing with sensory processes seem to be 
excessively loaded with neuroanatomical 
data. Beginning students will not be sure 
that the book is addressed to them, not so 
much because of the difficulty of the 
material but from the prim, impersonal, 
distant, character of the text. Without 
quoting extensively from the book it is 
not easy to document a criticism of this 
kind, but Morgan and Stellar’s text 
again may be used for comparison. A 
striking example of unorganization, not 
meticulously accurate, sometimes pa- 
tronizing in its style, Morgan and Stellar 
nevertheless are interesting reading. 
They achieve communication: — the 
student asks questions, makes marginal 
notes in his book, and may even read 
ahead to see what’s coming. The present 
book will not reach the student in the 
same way. 


\ ‘ae portion of the book on 


emotion may also not reach the student, 
but for different reasons. Certainly his 
individualistic conceptualization of emo- 
tion has no place in a book of this type. 
It is difficult to suggest where its place 
is—the Wittenberg Symposium perhaps— 
but certainly not as foundation material. 
Wenger himself is unable to hold to his 
own concepts and definitions as_ his 
readers will discover in chapters follow- 
ing his main treatment of emotion. 

Wenger’s first chapter on ‘“‘somato- 
psychological problems” presents a 
condensation of topics on fatigue, sleep, 
diet, drugs, anoxia, and extreme-need 
states which, if appropriate for inclusion, 


certainly deserve more space. The second 
chapter on somatopsychics deals en- 
tirely with psychopathology. 

Except for brief statements on con- 
ditioning and the autonomic system, the 
topic of learning gets only two and one- 
half pages in a heterogeneous chapter 
entitled “cortical dynamics and _ inte- 
grated behavior.” However, one can not 
talk long after beginning with the propo- 
sition that the most likely locus “for 
the neural changes involved in learning is 
in the synapse.” 

There are a few questionable omissions 
of references. The general topic of in- 
tegration is discussed but nowhere is 
there a reference to Sherrington. There 
is some elaboration (not enough) of the 
concept of encephalization but no refer- 
ence to Marquis’ classical papers on the 
subject. There are other instances. Of 
course, this is an elementary book but 
many of the references used are more 
formidable than these. 


Neobehaviorism Quietly 
Packaged 


Laurance Frederic Shaffer and 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 


The Psychology of Adjustment 
(Second Ed.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956. 
Pp. xxi + 672. $5.75. 


By BERNARD SAPER 
Northwestern University 


N THE twenty years since Shaffer’s 
Psychology of Adjustment came 
with sober scholarliness into the 

textbook market, that market has 
changed its character and size. Interest 
in adjustment has increased tremen- 
dously over the years, and a great pro- 
cession of books, articles, and exhorta- 
tions on mental health has passed by in 
review, meeting the demand. The 
current market has, moreover, gone in for 
splendid packaging. 

This passion for ornamentation has not 
been expressed in the Shaffer and Shoben 
volume which adheres to the spirit of its 
predecessor. It appears on the scene un- 
adorned and uncompromised. There are 
no pictures in it, no cartoons or other de- 
vices designed artificially to stimulate 
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and sustain enthusiasm. Written to help 
the beginning student to “understand and 
know, rather than to practice and apply,” 
it carefully avoids inspirational or 
frightening exhortations to self help and 
cautions that behavior is too complex to 
be understood without assiduous scien- 
tific study. 

It is the change in the character and 
scope of psychological knowledge that 
the book purports to reflect and, in the 
framework of its particular systematic 
orientation to adjustment, it reflects this 
change exceedingly well. The new text is 
better than the original not only because 
it has more germane and dependable 
experimental, sociological, and clinical 
evidence to work with, but also because 
it has committed itself to greater com- 
pass and penetration in discussing the 
dynamics of human adjustment. Its 
metamorphosis makes it one of the most 
conceptually solid texts to appear to 
date. 


‘te second edition is identical to the 
first in format, number of chapters, and 
method of approach to the material. It is 
written with the same precision, clarity, 
simplicity, and thoroughness of ex- 
position. Most of the case histories and 
figures reappear, although new cases, 
figures, and tables have been added. The 
revision starts by addressing the reader 
in the second person and ends by sug- 
gesting to him, with the appropriate 
cautions, some principles of positive 
mental hygiene. These principles have 
not changed (except in wording) since 
the first edition. The only other ‘do-it- 
yourself’ in the book, the section on how 
to relieve worry, is practically the same 
as before. 

Part II, Varieties of Adjustive Be- 
havior, shows the fewest major changes, 
written unfortunately as if no new 
developments in diagnosis and nomen- 
clature have taken place, and ignoring 
completely the recent (1952) standard 
classificatory system recommended by 
the American Psychiatric Association. 
The discussion of the adjustment 
mechanisms remains much the same. 
Part III, Personality, and Part IV, 
Techniques of Mental Hygiene, are also 
relatively unchanged, except for a subtle 
incorporation of much new reference 
material (over three-quarters of the 


book’s references were published since 
the first edition), and a tight, nice in- 
tegration of modified conceptual prin- 
ciples with topics devolved from the 
original. Two completely new chapters— 
Learning and Personality and Psycho- 
therapy—are the major responsibility of 
Shoben. Both are well written, but the 
chapter on psychotherapy is a remark- 
ably trenchant and lucid explanation of 
that process. 

Part I, Psychological Foundations, 
reveals the major difference between the 
two editions, although even here simi- 
larities are discernible and the changes 
seem to follow inevitably from many of 
the concepts developed in the original. 
While the authors expressly avoid 
associating themselves with any school or 
orthodoxy in current psychology, the 
changes nevertheless point up an evolu- 
tion from behaviorism (loosely conceived 
in the original) to neobehaviorism. The 
emphasis on the crucial position of rein- 
forcement and associative learning in the 
psychology of adjustment, the ‘tough- 
minded’ adherence to experimentally 
derived evidence and to principles ob- 
tained from research with infrahuman as 
well as human subjects, the tendency to 
assign a decisive role to drive reduction as 
an explanatory construct in the proces’ of 
adjustment, the willingness to incorpo- 
rate from other systems and disciplines 
(e.g., anthropology and psychoanalysis) 
the conditions and substantives which 
delineate the ‘what’ of human adjust- 
ment, the theoretical commonalities 
expressed by Watson, Hull, Skinner, 
Spence, Mowrer, N. E. Miller, e al.— 
these appear to characterize the hetero- 
morphic ‘school’ of neobehaviorism and 
suffuse undeniably the general con- 
ceptual character of the revision. 

This label is honorific. The book’s 
value inheres in this theoretical an- 
chorage and in the eschewing of cafeteria- 
style eclecticism. No other elementary 
text on adjustment gives as much pains- 
taking attention to such topics as learn- 
ing, motivation, conflict, and anxiety. 
Some readers will be disappointed that it 
does not discuss emotional maturity, 
guilt, and threat; others will find its 
analysis of repression, unconscious proc- 
esses, the self concept, and psychother- 
apy in terms of learning theory provoca- 
tive but unacceptable; some will wish it 
were more psychoanalytical or more 


phenomenological. But all will agree— 
especially the student who has negotiated 
the usual first course in psychology— 
that it is an extraordinarily well-in- 
tegrated and comprehensible text on 
adjustment. 


General Education, 
Attitude Not Content 


Harry S. Broudy and Eugene L. 
Freel 

Psychology for General Educa- 
tion 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. 

Pp. viii + 456. 


By Rospert S. HARPER 
Knox College 


TEXT for a course in psychology as 

general education will never be 

found. A course is made into a 
general education course by the teacher- 
not by the text, not by the catalogue 
description, not even by the course ob- 
jectives. General education is an attitude, 
not an administrative procedure, and 
certainly not a content. Clarence Lee 
Furrow, formerly Director of the North 
Central Association’s Study on Liberal 
Arts Education, used to say that the best 
general education course he ever had 
seen was a course on manures taught in 
an agricultural college. When you con- 
sider that some current and acceptable 
programs in general education merely 
require a distribution of courses within 
the existing curriculum, while others 
consist of blunderbuss survey courses, or 
special courses in great ideas (or books or 
issues), or ‘problems’ courses, you begin 
to realize even more clearly that pro- 
cedure and content do not define a 
course in general education. But ob- 
jectives and attitudes do indeed define 
such a course—and should define a text 
for psychology as general education. 
Broudy and Freel, quite accurately, have 
said their text is psychology for g: »eral 
education. 

James B. Conant has said that the 
purpose of general education is to teach 
experts in different areas how each talks 
and thinks, so that they can understand 
and communicate with one another. 
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Content is not emphasized in this view. 
The Conference on the Relation of 
Psychology to General Education, spon- 
sored by a similarly named committee 
appointed by the APA’s Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, concluded that 
the primary role of psychology as part of 
a program in general education is to teach 
the method of psychology. Again, content 
is not emphasized, although the sug- 
gestion was made that certain content 
areas—particularly physiological and 
social psychology, personality, and 
scientific method—could be effectively 
used as a means for teaching method. 
And Broudy and Freel themselves be- 
lieve that the person who is generally 
educated “is rather expert in acquiring, 
using, and enjoying knowledge.” Once 
more content is minimized. Such views 
as these suggest that a text for psychology 
as general education would emphasize 
how psychologists approach and cope 
with their problems. In Psychology for 
General Education, however, this is not 
the case. 

Broudy and Freel go on to state, as a 
second objective of general education, 
that a generally educated person “has 
managed to accumulate a respectable 
stock of the kinds of knowledge that all 
men at all times, and presumably under 
all circumstances, will find valuable in 
the conduct of their lives.”” This is the 
Nae what question, and turns out to be the 
a primary objective of the book, which 
ee provides rather complete coverage of the 
facts and principles usually found in an 
elementary text, although the organiza- 
tion is somewhat unconventional. The 
style is chatty. Now, chattiness in a text 
is fine if handled properly, but it can also 
be dangerous. The bar between psy- 
chology that is chatty but accurate, and 
psychology that is chatty but pseudo, is 
easily crossed. When this happens, as 
it frequently does in Psychology for 
General Education, the text fails to meet 
the primary objective of general educa- 
tion, that objective of enabling students 
to understand and communicate with the 
expert. Imagine the communication that 
might take place at a meeting between a 
psychologist and some student who be- 
lieved “Our viscera have long memories,” 


ganized and modified, and the mind is 
able to separate and abstract a particular 
sensation which is at once surrounded by 
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or “In the brain the sensations are or- - 


wants, imaginations, and 
thoughts.” 

The authors intended to present “‘the 
idea of the human being as an organic 
unity, motivated by needs, values, and 
purposes as perceived by him in the 
natural world, the social environment, 
and in himself.” This they did, yet the 
book is, nevertheless, content-oriented. 
The facts are here but the attitude is 
not. Psychological method, with some 
occasional exceptions, gets no place in the 
book. In this crucial respect, Skinner’s 
Science and Human Behavior, or Cole’s 
Human Behavior, or even Keller and 
Schoenfeld’s book, or Gregory Kimble’s 
new text, is a better text for psychology 
as general education. Broudy and Freel, 
of course, do not claim that their book is 
psychology as general education. They 
insist only that it is psychology /or 
general education. It may well be. After 
all, the teacher, not the text, makes the 
course provide general education. 


memories, 


A Map for the Job 
Evaluator 
E. Lanham 


Job Evaluation 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 
Pp. ix + 404. $6.00. 


1955. 


By Pui H. DuBois 
Washington University, St. Louis 


PSYCHOLOGIST who aspires to 
A lead an ox-train out on one of 
our professional frontiers needs 
a good map. For the Territory of Job 
Evaluation—occupied mostly by manage- 
ment specialists but of more than a 
little interest to industrial psychologists— 
this is a map, and Dr. Lanham’s cartog- 
raphic efforts have obviously been care- 
fully planned. Travels and years of home- 
steading have given her familiarity with 
every quarter-section. She has read the 
reports of other travellers, but the care- 
fully drawn contour lines come from her 
own surveys and her own conscientious 
observations. 

Nevertheless the book lacks two of the 
advantages of maps, clarity and con- 
ciseness. It also suffers from the disad- 
vantages of certain poorly drawn maps: 
for it has an abstract style and is pre- 


occupied with detail. It is, moreover, 
somewhat overwritten, and the following 
passage, referring to adjustments in pay 
rates, is typical: 


Instead of a percentage increase the trend 
lines may be ra’sed by amounts in dollars 
and cents. However, unless the amounts are 
graduated, the ranges in the lower levels 
will not receive the same per cent of increase 
or decrease that the upper-level ranges do. 
For example, a $10 increase in every range 
level is not the same as a 10 per cent in- 
creasc. A $10 increase in the lower ranges 
may represent a 15% increase, while in the 
upper ranges it may represent only a 5% 
increase. 


Its superficial characteristics would 
probably make the book dull if used as a 
classroom text. There is no visual appeal, 
nothing to reflect the drama of the busi- 
ness and industrial scenes with which it 
deals, whereas there is a plethora of 
categorical imperatives. 

Apparently Dr. Lanham has written 
out in full detail every minute bit of 
professional know-how in the matter of 
developing wage-evaluation plans, be- 
ginning with the importance of a sound 
wage-and-salary structure, and _ con- 
tinuing through classification methods, 
job analysis, and job description, to the 
establishment of a wage structure and its 
continued evaluation and revision. As a 
‘how-to’ book, limited to problems 
incident to setting equitable and feasible 
wage rates, it is not concerned with 
broader aspects of human relations in 
industry, 

For the psychologist with his interests 
in industry, Job Evaluation has three 
possible functions. First of all, it ac- 
complishes its announced objective of 
describing the current state of the art, 
including the methods of securing the 
cooperation of both labor and manage- 
ment in wage studies, the methods of 
studying jobs for the purpose of estab- 
lishing differential rates, and the con- 
siderations involved in the administra- 
tion of a wage plan. In the second place, 
the logical outline of the book can be 
used as an excellent check list for any 
worker in the field. Finally, thoughtful 
perusal could lead to research hypotheses 
in an important area of human behavior 
where rule of thumb prevails and where 
general principles based on scientific 
study seem to be few. 
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CP SPEAKS. . 


viewing the report of the con- 

ference on the Selection and Guid- 
ance of Gifted Students for National 
Survival, raises the question as_ to 
whether education might sometimes be 
omitted or abbreviated for young persons 
of great ability who will nevertheless 
find themselves in the service of civiliza- 
tion. This topic provokes so much 
thought that CP has asked an expert in 
the field of the utilization of manpower— 
Dael Wolfle, of course—to comment 
upon it. Here is what he says. 


[: THIs issue Professor Terman, re- 


Somerset Maugham tells the story of 
an excellent verger who was fired by a 
stuffy new vicar simply because he 
could not read and write. The ex-verger 
went into trade, and built up a fortune 
that he kept in the bank. When his 
banker tried to persuade him to invest in 
securities, the banker discovered his 
illiteracy. “Why don’t you learn?” the 
banker asked. “Do you know what you 
would have been if you could read and 
write?” “Yes,” was the reply, “I know. 
I would have been a verger.” 

Professor Terman raises the same 
paradox in asking us to consider the 
careers of a hypothetical Abe Lincoln 
with a college degree or a Shakespeare 
with an Oxford education. It is fun to 
speculate over such cases, for in a culture 
that places high premiums on education 
their implication is the contrary one: Let 
a budding genius alone; don’t cramp his 
development with the mold of a standard 
education planned for lesser minds. 

Professor Terman’s suggestions of ways 
to improve the schooling of bright 
children indicates that he does not 
accept this implication. Neither do I, for 
it is impracticable even if we believe it. 
In the first place, to allow the Lincolns 
and Shakespeares to develop their own 
talents would require us to recognize 


them before they became Lincolns and 
Shakespeares. But this we cannot do with 
available techniques. In the second place, 
the Lincoln and Shakespeare examples 
come from an earlier age when the 
chances were high that the “man in a 
million” had not gone very far in school. 
Now the chances are high that he has. 
Franklin did not go to college, but 
Einstein, Bohr, Fermi, von Neumann, 
and practically all of their colleagues did. 
Lincoln had but little schooling; modern 
statesmen have had much more. More- 
over, the odds are increasing that future 
leaders in most fields will be school- 
taught rather than self-taught, for we live 
in a time of great social pressure for more 
and more education for more and more 
people. 

Even if we believe that first-rate minds 
are likely to be dulled by school routines, 
we cannot expect parents to withdraw 
bright children from school. It is not even 
legal to do so before age 16! The school’s 
problem, therefore, is one of helping the 
brightest students to acquire knowledge 
without dulling curiosity, of encouraging 
great diversity in the development of in- 
dividual talents within a system that 
almost of necessity stresses conformity 
for most students, of emphasizing cre- 
ativity and pure intellectual develop- 
ment in gifted students while giving 
greater emphasis to less highly intellec- 
tual goals for ordinary students. 

Admittedly this is a difficult problem, 
but it ought not to be an insoluble one. 
In fact our success in developing other 
kinds of talent can point the way. We 
encourage youngsters of great musical 
promise to become fine musicians and we 
allow those with greatest athletic prowess 
to become highly skilled athletes. We 
honor their achievements and we do not 
retard their development by insisting 
that they progress no more rapidly than 
the average. Similar encouragement of 


intellectual ability has been hampered 
by a shallow-minded egalitarianism. 
But perhaps we can escape from that 
fault. There is abroad in the land a 
growing recognition of the need for 
scientists of originality and creative 
ability. The major scientific associations 
are insistent that attempts to educate 
more and better scientists will probably 
fail, unless those attempts are part of a 
broader effort to improve the education of 
very bright students in all fields. This 
insistence demonstrates both a conviction 
that science cannot flourish unless 
scholarship generally flourishes and an 
appreciation of the need for great minds 
in every field of endeavor. We probably 
have now a better opportunity than we 
have had in recent decades to try to 
meet the challenge of educating the very 
bright student. 

So we had better meet that challenge, 
for future generations are not going to be 
able to pay homage to many untutored 
geniuses in the years ahead. Nor will that 
be a loss—except in colorful example—if 
our successors can but honor enough 
competent young people with a suf- 
ficient, though not necessarily a_ tra- 
ditional, education —D.W. 


>>> ~<x<~ 


On 6 September 1956 CP got wet. The 
top of Harvard’s 190-foot Memorial 
Hall tower, a landmark for eighty years 
and 90 feet higher than the tallest fire- 
ladder in Cambridge, burned up. The 
water that could not reach the top could 
reach the bottom, which is exactly where 
CP lives. But CP was lucky. The 1.5-ton 
bell did not, in spite of prediction, crash 
through upon CP. It is still aloft with its 
menace removed by wire cables. The 
water was only four inches deep on the 
floor and in the desk-drawers of the 
Assistant to the Editor, whereas the 
files merely served as filters. CP is now 
mangling reviews in a way that the 
Editor never thought of, and most ef- 
fectively, for these ironed-out reviews 
have brown and green water-marks on 
them. CP wanted to print this issue on 
similar paper as a memorial to Memorial 
tower, but the printer had no mangle. 
He says it is the Editor who does the 
mangling; he only composes. 

—E.G.B. 
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Strains in Suburbia 


John R. Seeley, R. Alexander 
Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley 


Crestwood Heights: A Study of 
the Culture of Suburban Life 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. Pp. 

xv + 505. $6.50. 


By Harry A. BurpIcK 
Dartmouth College 


book is the report of a five- 
year study sponsored by the 
National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene (Canada). It focuses upon a 
relatively small, upper-middle class 
suburb of a large Canadian metropolis, 
and consists primarily of a description of 
the community with an emphasis upon 
techniques of socialization. Of interest to 
many should be the scattered chapters on 
the methodology used and the problems 
which the authors faced with this 
methodology. 

For persons who prefer their science in 
the form of hypotheses tested and found 
significant at a certain probability level, 
Crestwood Heights may prove to be dis- 
appointing. But if, instead, the criterion 
of evaluation is the discovery of hy- 
potheses, the reader should be enthu- 
siastic. Take the statement, ““Many a 
Crestood mother, while ‘accepting’ the 
culturally approved maternal role, re- 
veals an underlying resentment.” In the 
context of the present study, such a state- 
ment, in a way, is a hypothesis, but it 
becomes particularly significant when 
one asks how such “resentment’’ is 
expressed by the mother as she operates 
within the family as a socializing agent 
and in the community as an employer of 
teachers. In this manner, the authors 
sometimes track a specific statement into 
a number of different areas. More often, 
however, the reader must take the re- 
sponsibility for the integration of im- 
plications. If he will but do this, he will 
find the material rewarding. 

A part of the book is simply a de- 
scription of the community. The de- 
scription is careful and meticulous, 
reminiscent of the best of ethnography. 
It provides a context for material to come 
and offers hope for eventual comparisons 
of this community to others or to itself 
after an interval. If anything, the 
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authors’ care threatens at times to grow 
somewhat tedious, for they describe a life 
that will be familiar to most readers. 
Yet the fast reader should not be en- 
couraged to practice his fast reading, for 
there are in these pages periodic insights 
which capture that most elusive ob- 
jectivity regarding the familiar. Space, 
for instance, is viewed as an expensive 
commodity, purchased for privacy, but 
ritualistically the privacy is destroyed by 
invitations to selected groups. One feels 
the influence of Veblen here, and with 
Veblen the authors are in good company. 


5 body of the book concerns the 
relationship of various institutions with- 
in the community to the process of 
socialization. It is, of course, not a new 
formulation to perceive the school as 
usurping the functions of socialization 
that earlier and elsewhere were reserved 
to the family. Nevertheless, to assert 
that this process is true and to describe 
how it occurs are two different matters, 
and the authors do well in their descrip- 
tion. For example, they discuss tech- 
niques by which the school handles what 
is perceived as an ideological conflict 
between ‘maturity values” of per- 
missiveness, cooperation, and responsi- 
bility, and ‘‘success values” involved in 
achievement through competition. All in 
all, this section, in conjunction with 
consideration of the club, the camp, and 
parental school organizations, represents 
a high point in a somewhat uneven book. 
Since not all psychologists will want to 
read this book, it may be helpful to 
mention some areas of interest for which 
it is particularly relevant. The volume 
should serve as a Significant reminder to 
students of personality and clinical 
psychology of some significant variables 
in the highly complex social matrix. 
Every educational psychologist should 
read the chapters of the functioning of the 
school. While almost the whole book is 
worthwhile for the social psychologist, 
perhaps the most interesting aspect is the 
way in which the authors play hop- 
scotch with explanations on various 
‘levels.’ Implied is the much-needed or- 
ganization of the cultural, social, and 
psychological ‘levels’ of explanation. 
Finally, the chapter entitled Layman 
and Expert would make good reading for 
any behavioral scientist who fancies him- 


self to be such an “expert.”’ The chapter 
may infuriate him, but it would be a good 
thing if it were required reading for any 
graduate program in psychology. 

These words indicate the reviewer’s 
ambivalence about this book. In a great 
many of its pages the reader will find 
exciting interpretations and fresh, novel 
hunches that beg to be tested. Such con- 
tributions are presumably gleaned by the 
authors from interviews with ‘‘critical’”’ 
subjects, group discussions, and careful 
observations. Yet the misgivings one has 
concerning the validity of these im- 
pressions are tenacious. Statements of the 
ideology of the population, for example, 
suffer from the absence of any indication 
of degree of variance. Perceptions of the 
“critical” person are important, but there 
is the question of the degree to which 
they reflect the external stimuli and to 
what degree they are distortions. From 
the standpoint of any conventional 
canons of proof, the only cautious con- 
clusion regarding this book would be 
that it offers evidence for relatively 
little yet suggests a great deal. 


ls Parapsychology 
Growing Up? 


R. C. Johnson 


Psychical Research 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. viii + 176. $2.75. 


By MICHAEL SCRIVEN 
University of Minnesota 


r | us book provides a brief and 
readable survey of research in the 
main fields of parapsychology or 

psychical research (unfortunately only 

until mid-1953) with the author’s sug- 
gestions for integrating theories. It is 
almost wholly at variance with the 

Zeitgeist of contemporary American 

psychology, not merely because of the 

matter of which it treats but also because 
of the manner in which it is treated. This 

deviationism does not constitute a 

reason for reading it, yet there are 

reasons: together with Soal and Bate- 
man’s Modern Experiments in Telepathy 

(1954) and Antony Flew’s A New Ap- 

proach to Psychical Research (1953), it 

provides a basic library from which one 
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can obtain some perspective on the 
situation in the field today. 

The book under review exhibits what 
may be called the traditional approach 
(which is not to deny its originality); 
Soal and Bateman’s book illustrates— 
with a few metaphysical lapses—the 
experimental approach; and  Flew’s 
book exemplifies the activities of the 
new school of linguistically oriented 
philosophers. All three volumes are 
largely concerned with giving details of 
certain events or experiments of a 
putatively paranormal kind and only 
secondarily concerned with theorizing 
about them. But even in their selection 
of data from the very considerable liter- 
ature of the subject, these authors dis- 
play illuminating differences. Dr. John- 
son, who is a highly qualified physical 
scientist, has a particularly strong at- 
traction for the so-called spontaneous 
(extra-laboratory) cases. 


|, — true it may be that emi- 
nent and qualified scientists have been 
convinced by various supposedly psychic 
phenomena—and Dr. Johnson is rather 
addicted to pointing out this fact— 
(pp. 2, 58, 79)—the psychologist will be 
only too clear that this merely demon- 
strates the difference between those 
sciences in which objective conclusions 
can be based on the report of a single 
trained observer and those—as in con- 
ventional psychology—where control 
groups, statistics, and multiple final 
criteria are characteristically required. 
It will really not do to suggest that the 
web-spinning spider is exhibiting be- 
havior which cannot be explained on the 
“naive supposition of inheritable brain 
tracks” (p. 32); in the present state of 
our knowledge we surely cannot support 
such imputations of naiveté. Similarly, 
many of the case histories quoted by the 
author are referred to in very confident 
tones as involving psychical phenomena 
(e.g., “In the above case there is clearly 
some communication between the minds 
of the mother and child” p. 7). The 
psychologist will probably be reminded 
of the language used by the psycho- 
analyst in interpreting a dream (“The 
masked and threatening figure is clearly 
the patient’s father . . .’’) 

One can only begin to support these 
particular statements if one has already 


established the validity of the type of 
interpretation of which they constitute an 
instance; and that absolutely cannot 
be done without control groups, for our 
judgment of the base-rates is hopelessly 
ill-founded on normal experience. Thus 
the book’s inconsistency with the 
Zeitgeist is not entirely to be dismissed as 
a matter of taste or fashion, but is 
partly a mark of the progress which has 
changed the Zeitgeist in a manner that 
the book overlooks—for the recognition 
of invalid arguments surely constitutes 
half of all progress in psychology and 
psychical research during this century. 

Nevertheless the book repays the 
reader’s perseverance through its over- 
eagerness to identify the supernatural. 
For if we cannot impugn the laboratory 
work as establishing the existence of 
ESP, then we can with profit contem- 
plate the putative spontaneous cases for 
heuristic assistance in developing a 
theory and some further experimental 
designs. This reviewer believes that the 
laboratory work of Soal and Tyrrell, in 
particular, cannot be dismissed. Just as 
discussion of perception by the Gestalt 
psychologists and the philosophers be- 
come at a certain stage a leaven for the 
unrisen dough of later perceptual ex- 
periments, so a study of the kind Dr. 
Johnson here presents—with all its 
talk of “psychic aethers” (p. 28) and 
the “collapse of materialism” (p. 33)— 
may be the kind on which we shall have 
ultimately to build our understanding of 
psychical phenomena. 


Zu Besuch in Europa 


Nijmegen University. Psycho- 
logical Circle 


Psychology in Europe 

Tijdschrift van de Psychologische 
Kring aan de Nijmeegse Universiteit, 
1956, 4, 53-128. 


By Henry P. Davin 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, State of New Jersey 


SYCHOLOGY as a science is young. 
It has indeed a long past, but 
a short history.” That is the 
theme of a special 73-page trilingual 
Psychology in Europe, an issue of the 
journal published by the Psychological 


Circle of Holland’s Nijmegen University, 
under the auspices of the Gawein Founda- 
tion. Sixteen outstanding psychologists, 
representing aS many countries, from 
Sweden to Turkey, undertake to acquaint 
their colleagues with the state of scientific 
and professional psychology in their 
respective lands. There are the usual 
historical introductions, the stories of 
emancipation from philosophy, citations 
of leading professors, comments on their 
views and notation of their contributions, 
descriptions of training facilities and 
publications, and the high hopes of 
enthusiasts for the future. 

Browsing through this succinct survey 
provides some interesting bits of inci- 
ental intelligence. The postwar upsurge in 
psychology has been felt in Europe, 
though less keenly than in the United 
States. There is a common concern about 
upgrading standards, extending training, 
and raising qualifications. Senior pro- 
fessors continue to exert strong personal 
influence, steering research along tradi- 
tional lines. Interest in professional 
applications is growing, particularly in 
education and industry. Clinical facilities 
remain somewhat underdeveloped, and 
psychotherapy is generally considered to 
be the province of psychologically 
trained physicians. 

The healthy growth of European 
psychology is reflected in its productivity, 
though the sheer number of American 
publications and their frequent methodo- 
logical orientation must at times seem 
overwhelming to the Europeans. Ameri- 
can influence receives varied reactions, 
from open welcome to equally open 
rejection. Visiting professors have made 
lasting contributions, particularly in 
more remote countries. Germany, cradle 
of modern psychology, has staged a 
recovery, despite its division into East 
and West (both offer reports). Geistes- 
wissenschafiler especially have been 
stimulated by what they tend to con- 
sider the American challenge. 

Anyone interested in study abroad 
will be rewarded by ordering this special 
issue (available for one dollar). 


ay 


A wise man does not try to hurry history. 
—ADLAI STEVENSON 
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Nature-Nurture Advice 
for Parents 


Amram Scheinfeld 


The Human Heredity Handbook 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1956. Pp. 276. $3.95. 


By C. P. OLIVER 
University of Texas 


EREDITY plays an _ important 
Tl part in everyone’s life; yet to 
most people human heredity is 
garnished with false beliefs and mis- 
conceptions, which cause many indi- 
viduals to look upon their own genetical 
problems as hopeless and to fail to under- 
stand their fellow men. 

In this book Scheinfeld attempts to 
correct some of the fears and miscon- 
ceptions people have about heredity. 
The subject matter is so extensive that 
his treatment of many topics was 
necessarily brief. Readers who want 
detailed information are referred to other 
texts and to heredity clinics listed in the 
Appendix. Technical language is kept at 
a minimum. Illustrations, drawn by the 
author, exemplify very well his points. 

Environment and heredity as specific 
causes of variants have always had their 
champions. Actually geneticists recog- 
nize the complementary action of both 
factors but their opinions are not widely 
known by the general public. The author 
repeatedly explains that both heredity 
and environment are active agents 
governing the development of features, 
pigmentation, skeletal structures, normal 
and abnormal intelligence, behavior and 
temperament. He describes the means of 
inheritance for pathological traits and 
diseased conditions but in many cases 
also indicates when and how environ- 
ment may be involved. 

Such emphasis on environmental in- 
fluences may counteract superstitions 
and correct false ideas, yet it seems to 
be overemphasized as though the author 
were trying to build up hope in an 
affected parent that his trait will not 
occur in his children. The reader is in- 
formed that “many conditions formerly 
regarded as due to bad inheritance have 
been traced to bad environments” (pp. 
21b). Parents who worry about having 
homely children are advised that “a 
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much more common situation these days 
is for two homely parents to have a very 
good-looking child” (p. 42). Certainly 
some parents have disfigured features 
because of poor environment or in- 
sufficient care. Their children either by 
receiving better care or because they 
have new combinations of genes may 
turn out to be beautiful; but the physical 
features are conditioned by many pairs of 
genes and there are a number of gene 
combinations that may result in irregular 
features. 


means are not available for 
measuring the effects of heredity and 
environment as conditioners of normal 
intelligence and special talents. Schein- 
feld calls attention to evidence indicating 
a probable genic basis but also reminds 
us that we must give consideration to 
environmental factors when comparing 
members of the same or different ethnic 
and racial groups. 

He also attempts to counteract mis- 
understanding caused by bias, folk tales, 
and some news articles. He has presented 
a brief but satisfactory treatment of 
blood conditions, including Rh_ blood- 
type incompatibility associated with the 
hemolytic disease of the newborn. He 
calls attention to the inaccuracy of using 
facial features to identify personality 
traits or criminal tendencies and of 
applying a stereotype to all members of a 
race. 

One purpose of the volume was to 
provide a guide for persons who have a 
genetical problem, usually one concerned 
with abnormalities. Information about 
pathological traits is scattered under 
general headings throughout the book, 
but the index is very good. In some cases, 
though, the index refers only to a general 
heading such as “finger abnormalities” 
without giving most of the specific 
traits mentioned in the text. 

In general, the author agrees with other 
workers as to the pattern of inheritance 
for a specific trait. Such differences as 
occur from accepted views are not 
serious. Brevity is probably the most 
serious flaw. Some traits are shown to 
have two or three methods of inheritance 
but the descriptions are incomplete and 
the general reader cannot know which 
method applies to his own case (missing 
teeth, p. 100). 


Parents of a defective child often want 
to know the likelihood that they will 
have another affected one. The author 
gives a very short list of traits (p. 244) 
with a general approximation of the 
chance that a repetition will occur. A 
parent will, however, want more specific 
answers suitable to his problem, which 
may, indeed, include the question 
whether he himself is or is not affected. 
In general, it may be said that the work 
would be more useful as a guide for 
counselors and prospective parents were 
the pathological traits more completely 
treated. 


Psychoanalysis—A Minor 
Classic 


Karl Abraham 


Selected Works, Vol. II: 
Clinical Papers and Essays on 
Psychoanalysis. (Ed. by Hilda 
Abraham; Trans. by Hilda Abra- 
ham and D. R. Ellison, assisted 
by Hilde Maas and Anna Hackle.) 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. 

Pp. 336. $6.00. 


By Epxram Rosen 
University of Minnesota 


N 1927 there was published a volume 
I titled Selected Papers of Karl 
Abraham. The present book is 
subtitled Selected Papers, Volume II. A 
number of the papers in the new volume 
have previously appeared in English, 
but have been excellently retranslated by 
Hilda Abraham and D. R. Ellison. 

For the most part the papers do not 
have the importance of those in the 
earlier volume. Abraham’s views on 
pregenital stages, on characterology, and 
on manic-depressive psychosis, for ex- 
ample, constitute the bulk of the earlier 
volume and are touched upon much less 
in the new volume. At least three of the 
new papers do, however, have historical 
importance: an essay (1909) on dreams 
and myths was a pioneer treatment of 
that topic; a psychoanalytic study (1911) 
of the painter Giovanni Segantini, in 
addition to being a fascinating document, 
foreshadowed some of Freud’s later 
views on the self-destructive instinct; 
and an equally fascinating study (1912) 
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of the Egyptian king Amenhotep IV and 
monotheism was an early attempt to 
clarify historical problems by use of 
psychoanalytic theory. 

The other papers run from brief 
accounts of specific clinical observations 
to lengthier treatment of such theoretical 
problems as the role of psychoanalysis 
in war neuroses and the contrast between 
psychoanalysis and Couéism. The papers 
on the whole, manifest Abraham’s intense 
curiosity about people, his ability to 
summarize case histories quickly and 
clearly, and his capacity for shrewd 
observation, objectivity, and cautious- 
ness. He had a rare gift for moving back 
and forth between clear expositions of 
orthodox psychoanalytic principles and 
level-headed, perceptive awareness of the 
behavior of people. The essay on Coué is 
an example of his judiciousness. One 
might have expected an invective-laden 
blast. Instead here is a calm analysis, 
critical but unemotional, and surprisingly 
friendly. 

Whether major or minor, the papers 
in this volume are worth reading, and in 
all of them the qualities which made 
Freud esteem Abraham so highly are 
evident. 


All About Speech Disorders 


Wendell Johnson, Spencer F. 
Brown, James F. Curtis, 
Clarence W. Edney, and Jac- 
queline Keaster 


Speech Handicapped School 
Children (Revised Ed.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. Pp. xiv + 575. $4.50. 


By MARGARET HALL POWERS 
Chicago Board of Education 


HIs volume is a revision of a book 

published in 1948, one which was 

highly regarded and extensively 
used. It is the work of five authors, each 
responsible for certain chapters but all 
working together in an unusually well- 
integrated fashion under the general 
editorship of Professor Johnson. The 
book, to quote from its preface, “deals 
with three questions: (1) What kinds of 
speech disorders are found among school 
children? (2) What can the classroom 


teacher do about them, on her own or in 
cooperation with a speech correctionist? 
(3) What are the basic examination 
methods and remedial approaches of the 
speech correctionist in dealing with these 
problems?” The exposition is directed to 
both classroom teachers and speech 
correction teachers, and to anyone else, 
lay or professional, having an interest in 
speech problems of school children. 


Ra of the nine chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of major types of speech 
disorders, one to a chapter. All disorders 
included are found with significant fre- 
quency among school populations and 
are, therefore, of concern to people in- 
terested in the education and welfare of 
children. The six are: articulatory dis- 
orders, voice disorders, stuttering, re- 
tarded speech development, organic 
speech disorders associated with cleft 
palate and cerebral palsy, and impaired 
hearing. Each chapter presents the 
anatomical, physiological, acoustical, and 
psychological information necessary to 
an understanding of the problem dealt 
with and describes incidence, subtypes, 
symptoms, etiology, examination tech- 
niques, and therapy methods. Great 
emphasis is placed on giving the class- 
room teacher enough background about 
the problem to understand it, to handle a 
child with this problem intelligently in 
her classroom, to give him specific as well 
as general help, particularly in the 
absence of a specialist in speech cor- 
rection, and to cooperate insightfully in a 
professional speech therapy program, 
when one is available. Considerable 
space is also given in each chapter to a 
presentation of the therapy methods used 
by the professionally trained speech 
therapist working in the school setting. 

The other three chapters deal with 
speech disorders and speech correction in 
a more general way. The first chapter 
discusses the incidence of speech dis- 
orders, the types of disorders to be 
expected in school populations, the 
nature of speech correction. The second 
chapter, The Clinical Point of View in 
Education, is a highly effective statement 
of a sound philosophy and practice of 
mental hygiene in the classroom. It 
could well be required reading for all who 
deal with children in school situations. 
Although the chapter makes a strong 


case for the urgency of identifying, un- 
derstanding, and providing sympa- 
thetically for the child who is deviate in 
speech, it applies equally well to all 
children, whether ‘handicapped’ or not. 
It would be difficult to find a better 
description than this of the optimum 
emotional climate of a classroom. 

The final chapter in the book is de- 
voted to remedial speech programs in the 
public schools: types of programs, the in- 
dividuals who are involved in the speech 
correction “team” and the roles each 
plays, the relationships between the 
speech correctionist and other school per- 
sonnel, how to start a speech-correction 
program and such details of organizing 
and carrying out a program as case-find- 
ing, diagnostic examining, scheduling for 
therapy, remedial methods, and the mak- 
ing of reports. The chapter constitutes a 
brief but excellent manual of speech- 
correction practice in the public schools. 


4 6 book is highly successful in 
achieving the purposes for which it was 
written. Its style is clear, interesting, and 
readable It is well suited to educated 
readers without technical background in 
speech pathology, but at the same time 
will be rewarding to readers with pro- 
fessional training in this field. It is 
complete in its coverage of all speech 
disorders likely to be encountered with 
frequency in the schools, without dis- 
tracting the nontechnical reader by dis- 
cussion of rare or atypical cases or 
burdening him with overly detailed or 
esoteric material on the common dis- 
orders. It is scientifically valid in its 
treatment of the subject and could 
hardly be other than authoritative, 
emanating as it does from one of the 
country’s leading centers of research in 
speech pathology. The book manages to 
be at once highly informative and at the 
same time interesting and human, per- 
haps because it is liberally illustrated 
with case material. 

Those who are familiar with the first 
edition will note that the revision is the 
same in purpose, scope, and treatment. 
It retains the strengths of the original 
but is improved by some useful pruning 
and rephrasing and by the inclusion of 
much more extensive citation of per- 
tinent research and the amplification of 
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some of the chapters. The chapters most 
enlarged are those on voice disorders, 
stuttering, and the organic disorders and 
the final chapter on the remedial speech 
program in the school, which is nearly 
doubled in length. 

The book will have many uses. It can 
be recommended as a textbook in train- 
ing courses for both classroom teachers 
and speech correctionists, for use in in- 
service training of school personnel of all 
types, for professional workers such as 
public health nurses, social workers, 
psychologists who deal with school 
children, and for the use of intelligent, 
educated parents. The greater scientific 
documentation found throughout the re- 
vision increases its usefulness over the 
original book as a reference in pro- 
fessional courses for speech therapists. 


How to Improve the Best 


D. A. Worcester 


The Education of Children of 
Above-Average Mentality 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska 

Press, 1956. Pp. 68. $2.00. 


By Paut A. Witty 
Northwestern Universily 


HE RESURGENCE of interest in 

above-average and superior pupils 

in our schools and revelations dis- 

closing their neglect have brought a 

renewed consideration of ways to care 

more adequately for these children and 
young people. 

One of the major problems in dealing 
with the gifted is to find practical 
methods for use in the schools today, 
schools in which there are frequently 
large classes, meager instructional ma- 
terials, and inadequate numbers of well- 
prepared teachers. 

A method which can be employed in 
almost any school system is acceleration. 
A comprehensive treatment of this topic 
is found in this provocative book of 
D. A. Worcester’s. The use of acceleration 
has not been popular among American 
educators. Several studies show that 
many administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers fear some consequences from a 
widespread use of acceleration. Yet other 
studies seem to show that failure to 
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accelerate also implies risks. Worcester 
says: 


There is evidence to show that gifted children 
who are held back with those of their chrono- 
logical age are more likely to develop be- 
havior and personality problems than are 
those who are accelerated. There is danger 
also of promoting lazy and careless work 
habits among those who are educationally 
beyond their classmates but who are held 
back with them. 


The time when acceleration is best 
practiced is discussed by the author, who 
concludes: 


This writer advocates early entrance, with 
a provision for later acceleration for those 
who were not identified for early entrance 
and for those whose capabilities have become 
so developed that they are no longer work- 
ing efficiently in their present group. The 
senior high school-freshman college years 
seem to offer one of the best possibilities for 
later acceleration. 


Educators are awakening to the fact 
that gifted children in our schools have 
too often been neglected. In some schools 
and classes unusual opportunities are 
being offered the gifted pupil. Surveys 
show, however, that only a beginning has 
been made in caring for this group as a 
whole, although it is generally recognized 
that the preservation and advancement 
of civilization depend to a large extent 
upon contributions made by gifted in- 
dividuals. 

In this book, Worcester makes an 


impressive case for increased use of 
acceleration. 

An unusual feature of the book is its 
dependence for conclusions upon ex- 
perimental investigations. For example, 
the author reviews the studies of children 
admitted early to the first grade. From 
these studies and from additional in- 
vestigations made in Nebraska schools 
Worcester concludes: 


It would seem that to admit to kindergarten 
children who will become five years of age 
before the first of January following their 
admission and who show readiness on the 
basis of mental ability equivalent to an IQ 
of 110 or more, is a justifiable educational 
policy. It would not seem justifiable to refuse 
to do so. 


The book includes a brief but pene- 
trating analysis of enrichment and its 
values, and examines enrichment in re- 
lation to acceleration. 

Throughout the volume, one is im- 
pressed with the impartiality of the 
author and his dependence upon investi- 
gations. 

The reviewer commends the volume 
highly to all persons interested in the 
education of above-average and gifted 
pupils. The volume will also prove 
helpful to school administrators who in 
increasing numbers are seeking ways to 
extend educational opportunities for 
rapid-learning pupils. The psychologist, 
too, will find this analysis of interest and 
value. 


We 


The critical sense is so far from frequent that it is absolutely rare, and the posses- 
sion of the cluster of qualities that minister to it is one of its highest distinctions. ... In 
this light one sees the critic as the real helper of the artist, a torch-bearing outrider, the 
inter preter, the brother. ... Just in proportion as he is sentient and restless, just in pro- 
portion as he reacts and reciprocates and penetrates, is the critic a valuable instrument. 


—HEeEnry JAMES 
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FILMS 


By MANOoIL, Editor 


Film Research 


The 16-mm. motion picture film is be- 
ing used for a variety of educational 
purposes. It is used by the Army for 
special research purposes, for training 
and instruction, for indoctrination, and 
for imparting general information; it is 
used in schools and hospitals, at PTA 
meetings and lay gatherings, in medical 
training and research programs, in in- 
dustry and in the laboratory. 

The film medium has achieved a promi- 
nent position as a means for mass educa- 
tion. The advent of television has 
extended the scope and coverage of the 
16-mm. film beyond the possibilities of 
other traditional educational media. The 
progress made thus far opens up an un- 
limited vista for educational undertakings 
at ali levels of audience needs. 

This view on the educational value of 
the 16-mm. motion picture film is based 
on the assumption of its effectiveness as 
measured by the number of film audi- 
ences in general. 

The screen as a stimulus situation pre- 
sents many advantages over the written 
or spoken word, at least as a device for 
focusing attention. That this attention- 
getting quality, however, is not a suffi- 
cient guarantee for effective learning 
has long been recognized. 

If educational films are to be used 
effectively their production, utilization, 
and distribution should consider specific 
aims and appropriate means for assessing 
their effect on the audience. 

The need for research in this area 
concerns the nature and content of the 
film as much as the audience response. 
The field presents many difficulties as to 
research design and requires experimen- 
tal conditions not easily available. 

The most comprehensive instructional 
film research program was undertaken in 
the United States as a result of specific 
needs for rapid mass learning in the 
Army. 

Other film research is found in master’s 
theses and doctoral dissertations, as well 


as in various audio-visual instruction 
literature. 

The following are short reviews of dif- 
ferent instructional film research reports. 
The reports are available through U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Washington 25, D. C., at 
prices as indicated. (All reports num- 
bered 269-7-1 through 269-7-35, with the 
exception of 269-7-19, are also available 
in one volume, Instructional Film Re- 
search Reports, Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-36), 1953. Pp. iv+7+34 re- 
search reports separately paged. $8.00). 


Background Information 
and General Reports 


Charles F. Hoban, Jr. and Ed- 
ward B. van Ormer 


Instructional Film Research 
1918-1950. (Rapid Mass Learn- 
ing) 

Port Washington, N. Y.: Spec. Dev. 
Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-19), 
1951. Pp. vi + 9 chapters separately 
paged. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


The work in the area of instructional 
film research (1918-1950).is comprehen- 
sively and systematically presented. 
Basic principles of learning from films, the 
major film research programs in U.S. A., 
as well as educational, social and in- 
structional aspects of the film medium, 
are analyzed in detail. 

The instructional objectives of films 
are specified as (1) imparting knowledge 
of facts, (2) teaching perceptual-motor 
skills, and (3) influencing motivation, 
attitudes, and opinions. Relevant re- 
search in these areas are presented and 
discussed. Comparisons between instruc- 
tion with films and instruction with other 
media are also made. 

The instructional value of films de- 
pends not only on the nature and struc- 
ture of the films but also and even more 


on the audience. The audience character- 
istics are analyzed in terms of individual 
predispositional factors (acceptance and 
predisposition to acceptance, threshold 
of excitability, likes and dislikes, appeal), 
social factors (religion, sex, age), intellec- 
tual factors (intelligence and educational 
level, previous knowledge and training). 
The work concludes with a detailed 
presentation of principles of film influ- 
ence. Four major values of instructional 
films are specified as resulting from film 
research studies as follows: (1) people 
learn from films (factual knowledge, con- 
cepts, motor skills, attitudes, and opin- 
ions); (2) when effective and appropriate 
films are used, people learn more in less 
time and are better able to retain what 
they have learned; (3) instructional 
films may stimulate other learning ac- 
tivities; and (4) certain films may facili- 
tate thinking and problem solving. 
Basic principles governing the influ- 
ence of films are stated as follows: (1) the 
principle of reinforcement (the influence 
of films increases as their content rein- 
orces and extends the previous knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and motivation of the 
audience); (2) the principle of specificity 
(the influence of a motion picture is more 
specific than general); (3) the principle 
of relevance (the effect of the film is 
greater when its content is seen as rele- 
vant by the audience); (4) the principle 
of audience variability (reactions to 
films vary with: film literacy, abstract 
intelligence, formal education, age, sex, 
previous experience with the subject, and 
prejudice or predisposition toward the 
subject); (5) the principle of visual 
primacy (narration and commentary are 
secondary factors, the visual presentation 
has primary function); (6) the principle 
of pictorial context (the reaction of the 
audience to motion pictures is selective 
and related to what it finds familiar and 
significant in the pictorial context); (7) 
the principle of subjectivity (individual’s 
response to a motion picture is most 
effective when the content has subjective 
value); (8) the principle of rate of devel- 
opment (the instructional value of the 
film is affected by the rate of develop- 
ment of the subject treated in the film); 
(9) the principle of instructional variables 
(the instructional effectiveness of the 
film is increased through proper instruc- 
tional techniques built into the film); and 
finally (10) the principle of instructor 
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leadership (the learning effectiveness of 
the film is affected by the leadership quali- 
ties of the instructor). 

The report is supplemented with a 
glossary of technical terms and refer- 
ences. The work presented in this report 
constitutes an excellent analysis of all 
relevant factors concerning instructional 
films. It is also an indispensable reference 
tool for all those interested in film re- 
search and teaching with films. 

The value of the work would be greatly 
increased if it were supplemented with 
an index by subject and author. 

For completeness of information on 
instructional films, this report could be 
supplemented with, Leslie P. Greenhill 
and John Tyo, Instructional Film Pro- 
duction, Utilization and Research in Great 
Britain, Canada and Australia (Special 
Devices Center, Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-1, 
1949). 


L. P. Greenhill 


Final Report. Instructional Film 
Research Program. Pre-publication 
draft. 

The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity: The Instructional Film Re- 
search Program, (mimeographed), 
1956. Pp. 21. 


This final report on the work done 
under the Instructional Film Research 
Program covers eight years of research. 
The program was established in 1947 for 
the purpose of research on sound motion 
pictures, as part of an overall program 
of research on radio, sound motion pic- 
tures, and television for intensive train- 
ing. The program was originally led by 
Leonard C. Mead and was centered in 
College of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, under the direction of 
C. R. Carpenter. 

The main objective of the program was 
“to discover and to derive principles 
which should govern the scientific de- 
velopment and effective use of sound 
motion pictures and other such related 
media for achieving the most rapid and 
complete learning by individuals in 
groups.”” The work was done under 
contract with the Special Devices Center 
of the U. S. Navy. 

The research reports published as a 
result of this work cover the following 
areas: (1) teaching of performance skills 
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by films, (2) teaching facts and princi- 
ples, (3) film utilization, (4) effects of 
films on attitudes, (5) special applications 
of films, (6) methods of film evaluation, 
(7) bibliographic studies, and (8) other 
types of training aids. The value of all 
this series of research besides specific 
recommendations, some of which are 
already integrated in film teaching 
methodology, seems to be the stress on 
“evaluating instructional films or 
film techniques in terms of their effects on 
learners, rather than merely in terms of 
expert opinion.” 

The report gives a complete list of 
research personnel and a 155-item bibli- 
ography. 


Staff of the Instructional Film 
Research Program 


A Bibliography of Production, 
Utilization and Research on 
Instructional Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269- 

7-40), 1953, Pp. vi + 145. $3.75. 


The bibliography presented in this 
report contains a comprehensive list of 
references on works dealing with produc- 
tion, utilization and research on instruc- 
tional films up to the early part of 1952. 
Some material on subjects related to 
instructional films such as radio, music, 
learning theory, and research methods 
are also included. 

The work has approximately 1500- 
item references arranged alphabetically 
by author. As noted by L. P. Greenhill 
in the introduction, it can be said that a 
subject index and cross-references would 
increase the value of the work. With the 
exception of this limitation, the bibli- 
ography is a good reference tool. 


C. R. Carpenter 


Logistics of Sound Motion Pic- 
tures for Military Training 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No 

269-7-31), 1952. Pp. vi + 41. $.50. 


Specific criteria for the production, 
selection and utilization of instructional 
films as well as the necessary steps in 
their effective planning are clearly 
formulated. 


A film should be used as a training aid 
when there are no other means that could 
do the job or when the training task 
has such requirements that a sound film 
only could satisfy them adequately. 
When there are other means that can do 
a better job, a film is not necessary. 

These general criteria should be 
applied to the planning of films in terms 
of objectives, audience, general training 
instructions and practical conditions of 
application. Appropriate instructional 
principles, moreover, should be incor- 
porated into the films. 

Film-producing teams should be 
specially trained, and the film should be 
tested before release and also validated. 

Since the effectiveness of a film varies 
also with the audience, multiple versions 
of a film appear desirable. 

The organization of a Central Training 
Operations Analysis Group with the 
function of determining the actual 
effectiveness of the produced training 
media is recommended. The problem of 
utilization of films is also analyzed. 

Although this report deals with the 
use of instructional films for military 
uses, the principles formulated should 
apply equally well to the whole area of 
educational films. 


Kinsley R. Smith and E. B. 
Van Ormer 


Learning Theories and Instruc- 
tional Film Research 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-6), 1949. Pp. ii + 12. $.25. 


The main aim of this study was to 
provide a frame of reference for a more 
systematic approach to research work. 

Principles of basic learning, to be 
embodied in the nature of instructional 
films, are formulated in detail for motiva- 
tion and incentives, self-activity, seeing 
and organizing relationships (meaning- 
fulness), the principle of effect (reinforce- 
ment of responses) practice and repeated 
presentation, generalization, application 
or transfer, and the characteristics of the 
learner. 

Film characteristics that might be 
related to the instructional value of films 
such as color, music, esthetic tone, and 
voice, are also listed. Specific areas of 
research on methods of utilization of 
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films for instruction are clearly formu- 
lated. 

The systematic presentation of various 
principles of learning and their applica- 
tion to the instructional film should 


prove useful in other learning situations 
as well. 


John V. Zuckerman 


Music in Motion Pictures: Re- 
view of Literature with Im- 
plications for Instructional 
Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-2), 1949. Pp. vi + 17. $.50. 


A review of the literature on music in 
motion pictures is presented with impli- 
cations as to learning from films. 

Certain intuitive relationships that 
need experimental testing are formulated 
as follows: (1) perceptual direction (music 
could contribute to the mental set of the 
viewer); (2) motivational aid (through a 
rewarding emotional tone and disposi- 
tion); (3) conceptual aid (through pro- 
vision for continuity and ‘closure’); (4) 
memory reinforcement (through repeti- 
tion and redintegration) ; and (5) attitude 
and opinion determiners (through asso- 
ciation with certain types of music). 


Audio-Visual Channels 


of Communication 


Harold E. Nelson and Karl R. 
Moll (Report prepared by H. E. 
Nelson, K. R. Moll and N. Jaspen). 


Comparison of the Audio and 
Video Elements of Instruc- 
tional Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-18), 1950. Pp. ii + 16. $.50. 


The experiments on the effectiveness 
of auditory versus visual elements in 
instructional films are presented. 

The research is based on learning from 
three films: Theory of Flight, Problems of 
Flight, and Land and Live in the Desert, 
presented with and without sound track. 

The results indicate that both chan- 
nels of communication are effective, but 


each is capable of conveying certain 
types of information. Since both chan- 
nels used together are more effective 
than either channel alone, the total 
effectiveness would depend on “the best 
possible integration of the audio and the 
video elements of the film.” 

For completeness of information this 
report could be supplemented with 
Richard H. Henneman & Eugene R. 
Long, A Comparison of the Visual and 
Auditory Senses as Channels for Data 
Presentation. Ohio: Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center (Tech. Rep. No. 54-363) 
1955. Pp. iii + 38. 


Comparison of Training 


Aids 
G. M. Torkleson 


The Comparative Effectiveness 
of a Mockup, Cutaway and 
Projected Charts in Teaching 
Nomenclature and Function 
of the 40-mm. Antiaircraft 
Weapon and the Mark-13 
Type Torpedo 
Port: Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-100), 1954. Pp. iv + 21. 


In view of determining the most 
appropriate training aid in teaching 
nomenclature and functioning of certain 
types of naval ordnance to trainees of 
different levels of ability, cutaways, 
mock-ups and projected transparencies 
were compared experimentally. The 
comparison of these training media was 
made within the context of regular 
courses of studies for the trainees. 

The results of the investigation show 
(1) that with trainees of superior ability 
there are only small differences in train- 
ing effectiveness, (2) that the cutaway 
was not significantly superior to colored 
transparencies, (3) that with groups of 
average ability significant differences 
were found, although further research is 
necessary, and that (4) most differences 
favored cutaway and mock-up over 
manual illustrations, black-and-white, 
and colored transparencies. 


Color vs. Black and White 
A. W. VanderMeer 


Relative Effectiveness of Color 
and Black and White in In- 
structional Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-29), 1952. Pp. iv + 21. $.50. 


The importance of color in instruc- 
tional films as to effectiveness of learning 
was investigated. 

Two experiments are reported in which 
color and black-and-white versions of 
five instructional films were used. 

The results show that learning occurs 
with both types of film, with no marked 
superiority for the color film. 

The color contributes to a reduction of 
the rate of forgetting. 

The learners prefer color versions, but 
the films are liked or disliked on the basis 
of content rather than color. 


Film as Projective Test 


Charles J. McIntyre 


Evaluation of Motion Pictures 
to Simulate Reality in the 
Thematic Apperception Test 


Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-47), 1955. Pp. iv + 12. 


The possibility of using motion- 
picture films for projective personality 
testing is investigated. 

A series of 25 pictures of 35 sec. each 
were used as experimental films. The 
pictures are based on five TAT cards, 
each presented in five different versions, 
at various degrees of “iconicity”’, that is 
to say, with increased lifelike qualities. 
Thus, the first version is a photograph of 
a TAT card; the second version is the 
same photograph but of a real person; 
the third version is same picture but one 
in movement; the fourth shows inter- 
action with the environment, and the 
fifth, speech. All the pictures maintained 
their degree of ambiguity so as to allow 
for individual projection. Through the use 
of MMPI items the subjects were tested 
as to their perception of the protagonist 
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in the film and the perception of them- 
selves, with projection defined as “the 
degree to which an individual’s percep- 
tion of a film protagonist agrees with 
his perception of himself.” 

The analysis of the results on 425 
college students indicated (1) that the 
perception of an ambiguous protagonist 
in the film as being like oneself is not so 
common as the TAT literature assumes, 
(2) that the movie picture is not a good 
medium for projective personality testing 
and (3) that subjects do not project more 
upon protagonists that are like them- 
selves as to sex and age. 


Film Content 


W. S. Vincent, P. Ash and L. P. 
Greenhill 

Relationship of Length and Fact 
Frequency to Effectiveness of 
Instructional Motion Pictures 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-7), 1949. Pp. ii + 14. $.50. 


The problem of succinct presentation 
of factual information in an instructional 
film is analyzed with reference to (1) the 
total amount of information presented 
in a film of a given length, and (2) the 
length of time allotted for conveying a 
fixed amount of information. 

Four experimental versions of a film 
on weather were used. 

The results show that “packing more 
and more information into a film yields 
only a very slight increment in total 
measured learnings.” 


Daylight Projection 


J. A. Murnin, W. Hayes, and S. 
F. Harby 


Daylight Projection of Film 
Loops as the Teaching Me- 
dium Perceptual-Motor 
Skill Training 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-26), 1952. Pp. iv + 8. 


A comparative study between teaching 
an athletic skill by daylight projection 
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and by actual instructors was made. The 
results of the study (with 79 students) 
indicate that athletic skills could be 
learned without an experienced instruc- 
tor, but that live instruction was superior 
to learning from film. In daylight pro- 
jection instructors with little experience 
can teach athletic skills with the use of 
film loops. 


Philip Ash and Nathan Jaspen 


Optimum Physical Viewing 
Conditions for a Rear Projec- 
tion Daylight Screen 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-37), 1953. Pp. iv + 17. 


The continuous-loop cabinet-type pro- 
jector with rear projection arrangement 
permits use in relatively high illumina- 
tion. The small-size screen, however, 
limits the size of the viewing group and 
introduces special learning conditions. 

This study deals with the effect on 
learning of (1) viewing angle, (2) distance 
from the screen, and (3) room illumina- 
tion. The analysis of experimental data 
obtained indicates that (1) there is an 
optimum area for viewing (30° on each 
side of the center line), and that (2) in 
this optimum viewing area the use of the 
cabinet-type projector would be at least 
as good as viewing the screen in the dark. 


S. F. Harby 


Evaluation of a Procedure for 
Using Daylight Projection of 
Film Loop in Teaching Skills 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Spec. Dev. 

Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-25), 

1952. Pp. iv + 11. $.50. 


Daylight projection with the use of 
rear projection or translucent daylight 
screen was investigated with reference to 
teaching perceptual-motor skills. Four 
variables were considered in the learning 
of tumbling skills: (1) the mode of 
presentation of the demonstration (is 
presentation by daylight motion picture 
as effective as a live instructor’s presenta- 
tion?); (2) the distribution of presenta- 
tion and practice (massed demonstration 
vs. demonstration-practice combined); 
(3) movie demonstrations combined with 
practice; and (4) coaching. 


The results show that in teaching 
athletic skills a motion-picture demon- 
stration is as effective as a demonstration 
by the instructor; regulated movie 
demonstrations mixed with practice is 
more effective than free choice of the 
learner as to viewing demonstrations: 
coaching is effective, but a fair amount of 
proficiency could be achieved by films 
alone. 


Film Commentaries 


C. W. Lathrop and C, A. Norford 


Contributions of Film Introduc- 
tions and Film Summaries to 
Learning from Instructional 
Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-8), 1949. Pp. ii + 23. $.75. 


This exploratory study deals with the 
effect on learning from films of intro- 
ductory and summarizing sequences. 

Three films were used. Each had two 
versions, one with introduction (or 
summary), the other without. The films 
were shown to comparable groups of 
high-school students. 

The results indicate that, for the films 
used in this research, ‘“‘the introductions 
and summaries made small positive 
contributions to learning’. There was, 
however, one exception when the effect 
of the introduction was negative. The 
need for further research 
indicated. 


is therefore 


H. E. Nelson and A. W. Vander- 
Meer 


The Relative Effectiveness of Dif- 
ering Commentaries in an An- 
imated Film on Elementary 
Meterology 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-43), 1955. Pp. iv + 19. 


The importance of the commentary 
as to improving the teaching effective- 
ness of an instructional film was investi- 
gated through the use of a film on 
meteorology in which three modifications 
of the original commentary were intro- 
duced. The modifications concerned the 
content of the commentary as to length 
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of sentence, simplicity of words, use oi 
pronouns, intelligibility, and 
factors. 

The results show that the changes in 
the commentary, with pictorial content 
constant, had a small effect on the over- 
all learning (the results were consistently 
different but statistically not significant). 
Learning attributable only to listening to 
the commentary is less than that due to 
both picture and sound. 

The test questions based on line 
diagrams from animated films result in 
higher scores than those based on verbal 
items only. The result is, however, not 
statistically significant. 


similar 


John V. Zuckerman 


Commentary Variations: Level 
of Verbalization, Personal Ref- 
erence, and Phase Relations 
in Instructional Films on Per- 
ceptual-Motor Tasks 


Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-4), 1949. Pp. vi + 63. $1.00. 


Learning from films involves visual, 
auditory, and perceptual processes in 
terms of the events portrayed, the sound 
track, and the meaningfulness for the 
viewer. 

This research deals with the effect on 
the learning of a skill (knot-tying tasks) 
of three variables: (1) levels of verbaliza- 
tion (none, low, medium, high), (2) 
personal reference (pronouns or forms 
of address), and (3) phase relationships 
(sound leading, or lagging with reference 
to picture). 

The study is based on the use of 
experimental motion pictures shown to 
1787 subjects in groups of about 60. The 
test of learning was actual performance 
immediately after the showing of films. 

The results indicate (1) that verbaliza- 
tion is necessary but effective only at 
a medium level, (2) that the imperative 
mood and second person, active voice, 
are more effective than the first or third 
person, and (3) that phase relations 
between picture and sound track are 
important, although there is need for 
further research. 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


READERSHIP BEGINS AT HOME 


It is a curious fact that, while the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the adult population 
of the United States has decreased steadily 
over the eighty-year period for which U. S. 
Bureau of the Census figures are available, 
the statistical data in Dr. DuShane’s editorial 
show that a smaller percentage of adults are 
reading books now than during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's. It seems that 97.5% 
of adults in the U. S. know how to read, 
whereas only 17% of them are reading books. 
The reading problem seems to be more a 
matter of how to get books into American 
homes than of how to teach American 
children to read. 

The English do have books in their homes; 
55% of the adults read books. From the 
statistics that Dr. DuShane has given, we 
might conclude that more English homes con- 
tain books because a greater variety of books 
is available for purchase in that country 
than in the United States. The number of 
different books, per capita, published in the 
United Kingdom is four times greater than 
that in the United States. Altogether 19,962 
books were published last year for the United 
Kingdom’s population of 55,000,000 persons; 
only 12,589 books were published for the 
United States’ population of 165,000,000. 

The population of the U. S. is more varied 
than that of the U. K. and might be expected 
to need greater, rather than less, variety in 
the content of its books. Yet only one new 
book per 13,000 persons was published in 
the United States, while the U. K. was 
publishing one new book per 3,000 persons. 
Stated another way, this ratio means that 
in the U. S. only one person out of 13,000 
is able to publish a manuscript in book form; 
in the U. K. one person out of 3,000 can print 
the book he has written. 

Perhaps we can accurately define the 
difference between reading habits in the 
United States and the United Kingdom by 
saying that the English read more books 
and the Americans read more rejection 
slips. 

Dorotuy RANSOM 
Detroit, Michigan 


NO REVIEW 


CP asked us to examine Arthur H. Hirsch’s 
Sexual Misbehavior of the Upper Cultured 
(Vantage Press, 1956) and to recommend 
whether or not it should be reviewed. Re- 
viewers for a scholarly journal are obliged 
to be impartial and objective, free of narrow 


scientific provincialisms, mindful of the 
accepted standards of good scholarship and 
research. Their review should attempt to do 
justice to both the author and his product, 
while at the same time performing a service 
for the readers. 

In the light of these obligations, the re 
viewers, after careful study, offer the follow- 
ing considered judgment of Hirsch’s book: 
premeditated humbug. 

F. Soskin 
MICHAEL AMRINE 
Washington, D. C. 


AUTHORS READ, AND READERS WRITE 


I am writing now not as the author or 
editor of Preseniday Psychology but as a 
reader of Dr. Hall’s review of the volume, 
who may wish some clarification on a point 
or two and who may offer a suggestion in 
one instance. 

(a) The reviewer designates Roback as 
“indefatigable and peripatetic.” From per 
sonai knowledge, I can say that the first adjec- 
tive is hardly applicable. The man tires 
easily and lacks energy. As to the second 
adjective, I can only guess what is meant, 
but the average reader might gather that 
Roback is an Aristotelian; but surely that 
is not what the reviewer intended to imply. 

(b) The reviewer further says, “In this 
vast undertaking, which is misnamed a 
symposium,” etc. Why is it not a sympo- 
sium? Must the contributors sit down to- 
gether to write their pieces in order that the 
collaborated volume might be called a sym- 
posium? The difference between an anthology 
and a symposium has been fully explained 
in the introduction. 

(c) The ‘hallowed’ topic of learning has 
not been omitted but was treated analytically 
under several heads in several different 
chapters. It seemed to the editor that, due 
to the influence of Thorndike and his students 
(both in education and animal psychology), 
that synthetic department bids fair to over- 
extend itself. Hence it was thought best to 
distribute its elements more equitably in- 
stead of further promoting its dominion. 
It is a deviation which is necessitated by 
the ideational gregariousness of psychologists. 

(d) The suggestion to ask ten psychologists 
to write on the current status in the editor’s 
“area of competence,” is, as the reviewer 
seems to realize, “probably unrealistic” not 
only because of the uncooperativeness of 
very busy research men, but because pub- 
lishers nowadays are not interested in seg- 
ments but in comprehensive volumes, simply 
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because of the competition. The compara- 
tively limited sales of such surveys of a re- 
stricted area as against the soaring costs of 
production are definitely a realistic matter. 
I have no criticism to offer of Dr. Hall’s 
review as a whole; it was fair and even 
gracious. 
A. A. RoBack 
Emerson College 


WAS SIMMEL RIGHT? 


There are nine cases where I would like 
to dissent from Simmel’s review of Denial 
of Illness: Symbolic and Physiological Aspects 
(CP, July), but I will content myself with 
mentioning four. 

1. Simmel refers to alleged sections of the 
book as “patterns of disorganization” and 
“language disturbances.’’ Unfortunately no 
such sections exist. There are, however, 
chapters entitled Patterns of Disorientation 
and The Language of Denial, which are con- 
siderably different in intent and scope from 
the headings referred to by Simmel. 

2. Simmel erroneously states that Babin- 
ski introduced the term anosognosia ‘‘to 
denote apparent unawareness of left-sided 
hemiplegia or blindness (or both).” Babinski 
actually used the term only for left hemi- 
plegia, while denial of blindness has been 
referred to in the literature as “Anton’s 
syndrome.” 

3. She states that “it is unfortunate 
that ...the monograph by H. Hécaen and 
J. de Ajuriaguerra . . . seems to have escaped 
the authors’ attention.” This might better 
have been referred to as an omission rather 
than with the invidious implication of having 
been overlooked. As a matter of fact, we did 
read the reference in question and felt that, 
while it presented some interesting clinical 
material, it contained no new formulation 
relevant to our thesis. 

4. She also says that “many of the great 
names in neurology have contributed to 
this topic in the last fifty years, and a syste- 
matic review of what they had to say would 
have been most timely.’’ This is said despite 
a historical introduction summarizing the 
major views and issues, including citation 
of the work of many “great names.”’ In her 
very next sentence she notes that a “con- 
temporary and comprehensive analysis” 
has been written by Hécaen and Ajuriaguerra. 
Well, if a contemporary systematic review 
has been written, then why say that one is 
needed, especially when discussing a book 
written for the purpose of presenting the ob- 
servations and conclusions of eight years of 
research, including the largest series of such 
cases ever presented in detail? 

Rosert L. Kann 
Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, N.Y. 
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Subject Index 
1956 


Behavior deviations 
annual review, 166; brain injury, 204f.; 
child, 262f.; culture, 107f.; denial of ill- 
ness, 208; epilepsy, 220; mental health, 
112; mental hygiene, 277f.; paperbound 
books, 292; schizophrenia, 51f., 117, 306; 
twins, 17. See also Clinical psychology 

Bibliography 
audio-visual, 250; hearing, 53; psychiatry, 
271 

Biography 
emotion, 20; Freud, 35-40, 46; Herrick, 
82; psychoanalysis, 105-7 

Books 
psychiatric, 271; psychological, 113; pub- 
lishers, 46; reading habits, 235; reviews of 
foreign (letter), 284 

Books REcEIvVED, 29f., 60-2, 92-4, 126, 158, 
189f., 222, 254, 286, 318, 350, 374 

Brain 
charts, 339f.; consciousness, 80f.; film, 187 

Brain injury, children, 204f. 

Broadcasting, psychology, 171f. 

Business psychology, see Industrial psychol- 
ogy 


Careers in psychology, 207f. 

Carroll, psychoanalytic study of, 105-7 

Child psychology, see Developmental psy- 
chology 

Civilization, crisis of, 271-4 

Clinical psychology 
annual review, 166; clients, 309; constructs, 
355-8; European, 115f.; handbook, 215tf.; 
personality studies, 245f.; sociology, 112; 
speech disorders, 367f., understanding 
people, 146. See also Behavior deviations 


Waricut, H. F., Midwest and its children, 149 

Wutreck, J. W., The language of dynamic 
psychology, 88 

Wyatt, Frederick, GREENACRE, 105 


YELLOWLEES, Henry, To define true mad- 
ness, 333 

York, R. H., MENNINGER, 271 

Young, P. C., Dorcus, 239 


Zajonc, R. B., LAzARSFELD & ROSENBERG, 
137 

ZALEZNIK, A., Worker satisfaction and de- 
velopment, 340 

Zander, Alvin, GorvoNn, 176 

Zetpitcu, Morris, JR., Family, socialisation 
and interaction process, 163 

Zener, Karl, ‘Dissent from Logan” (letter), 
157 


Cluster analysis, social areas, 184 

Cognition, personality theory, 355-8 

Communication 
foreign languages, 331f.; nonverbal, 185 
(film), 332f.; stuttering, 324f. 

Community mental health, 246 

Comparative psychology 
annual review, 167; paperbound books, 292 

Conditioning (forthcoming book), 175 

Conference reports, 231f. 

Consciousness 
brain, 80f.; psychophysiology, 243f. 

Core series in psychology (forthcoming), 209 

Counseling 
annual review, 166; cases, 104; clients, 
309; college, 53; divorce, 310f.; dynamic 
psychology, 325-7; films, 280, 282; guid- 
ance recordings, 188; groups, 278; mar- 
riage, 183f.; perspectives, 19; techniques, 
180; text, 180, 238 

CP Speaks 
American Men of Science, 79; aphorisms, 
175; Bartlett, 209; book reading, 235; 
books and articles, 113; Bruner, 145; CP’s 
progress, 174f.; Darwin, 46; DuShane, 
235; editorial bias, 209; education of 
gifted children, 363; Edwards, 209; 
Ferster, 209; foreign books, 145; foreign 
languages, 331f.; Freud, 46; Hall, 332; 
Harlow, 46; information theory, 303; 
Krech, 209; Lindzey, 332; MacKinnon, 
209; Maier, 303; Memorial Hall fire, 363; 
Mental Health Book Review Index, 303; 
Morris, 79; paperbound books, 46, 79; 
policies, 13, 22; Prentice, 209; psycholo- 
gists’ reading, 268f.; psychology’s pub- 
lishers, 46; 209; 
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Skinner, 175, 209; Solem, 303; Spence, 
175; Tyler, 79; Wolfie, 363 

Culture 
anthropology, 210f.; cross-cultural learn- 
ing, 214f.; delinquency, 40-2; mental 
disorders, 107f. 

Cultural anthropology, see Social anthro- 
pology 

Cultural change, 144 

Cultural differences, youth, 144 

Cultural psychology, Norway, 311 


Deafness, child (film), 156 

Delinquency, 40-2; films, 58 

Denial of illness, 208; letter, 374 

Design of research, annual review, 167 

Developmental psychology 
adolescence, 238f., 344-6 (films); annual 
review, 167; Baldwin’s text (letter), 284f.; 
behavior, 148; brain injury, 204f.; child 
adoption, 133; child deafness (film), 156; 
child psychoanalysis, 304; children’s emo 
tions, 262f.; creativity (film), 185; delin- 
quency, 40-2; disturbed children, 72f.; 
drawing, 339; films, 27f., 54, 155, 281, 317, 
344-6; gifted children, 368; individual 
studies, 311f.; infants, 312; Italian, 202f., 
long-range study, 85; midwestern children, 
149f.; nature-nurture, 366; only child, 53f.; 
retardation, 156 (film), 338f.; speech dis- 
orders, 367f.; text, 108-10, 110; Yale, 327 

Dictionary of pastoral psychology, 78 

Discipline, teacher’s guide to, 84 

Divorce, adjustment to, 310f. 

Drama, psychoanalysis and, 12 

Drawing, ability in children, 339 

Dreams, Freud, 150f. 

Drug addiction, 22 

Dynamic psychology 
adjustment, 143, 360f.; anxiety, 340; de- 
linquency, 40-2; ethics, 179f.; Ferenczi, 
270f.; happiness, 173; hunger and appetite, 
240f.; hypnosis, 259f.; job motivation, 
277; Jung, 198-200; motivation, 49f., 
229f., 336f.; personality studies, 245f.; 
projective test (film), 371f.; psychoanal- 
ysis, 242; psychoanalytic schools, 170f.; 
role playing (film), 282; theory, 227-9; 
vocabulary, 88f. See also Social psychology 


Economics, psychology and, 241 

Editorials, see CP SpEAKs 

Education 
adult (films), 250f.; backward children, 
338f.; general, 361f.; gifted students, 
359, 363, 368 

Educational psychology 
annual review, 167; discipline, 84; films, 
281, 348; gifted children, 368; readings, 
47f., 136f., 139; school, 301f.; sociology, 
312f.; special classes, 22; speech disorders, 
367f.; text, 117f., 312f.; text materials, 87. 
See also Teaching 

Electrophysiology of sensation, 323f. 


Emotion 
cases, 20; children, 262f.; Darwin (re- 
pring), 46; films, 54f.; maternal, 90 

Epilepsy, Rorschach test and, 220 

ESP, see Parapsychology 

Esthetics, music, 206f. 

Ethics 
phenomenology, 178f.; psychoanalysis 
179f. 

Ethnic psychology, Norway, 311 

Ethology, annual review, 167 

European psychology, survey, 365 

Evolution of behavior, 243 

Executive role playing (forthcoming book), 
303 

Experimental method, text, 75f., 111f. 

Experimental psychology 
broadcasts, 171f.; manual, 308; method, 


Factor analysis 
politics, 203f.; transformation, 50f. 

Faith, psychiatry and, 120 

Family 
problems, 299f.; social interaction, 163-5 

Feeling, phenomenology of, 296/. 

Fields of psychology, survey, 82f. 

adolescence, 281f., 344—6; adult education, 
250f.; books, 25-7, 125, 221, 314; child 
psychology, 27f., 54, 281f., 317, 344; color, 
371; commentaries, 372f.; creativity in 
children, 185; daylight projection, 372; 
deafness in children, 156; definitions, 25; 
directory, 250; educational psychology, 
281, 348; emotion, 54f.; filmstrips, 280-2; 
general information on, 369-73; group 
living, 55-9; instruction, 369-73; learn- 
ing, 369-71; lists of, 125f.; mental health, 
122-4, 153-6, 346f.; military training, 370; 
music, 371; nervous system, 187; non- 
verbal communication, 185; old age, 186f., 
279-81; paraplegics, 282; perception, 91, 
187f.; projective techniques, 60; projec- 
tive test, 371f.; psychotherapy, 283, 316f.; 
recordings, 91f., 188; references, 248f.; 
research, 27, 125, 314-16, 369-73; retarda- 
tion, 156; role playing, 282; safety educa- 
tion, 349; sensation, 348f.; shop safety, 
60; socialization, 55-9; social psychology, 
185f., 251, 281f., 347; tobacco, 349; train- 
ing techniques, 371; television, 221; voca- 
tional guidance, 280. See also Audio-visual 

Freedom, academic, 263-5 

Freud 
biography, 35-40, 46; centenary, 328; char- 
acter, 328; drama, 12; Hall (reprint), 46; 
influence, 328 


Gambling, psychology of, 338 
Ganzheitpsychologie, 2128. 
General education, text, 361f. 
General psychology 
Europe, 365; letter, 373f.; survey, 237 


Genetics 

behavior, 243; twins, 17 
Gerontology 


annual review, 168; Australian community, 
210; films, 186f., 279-81; mental dis- 
orders, 342 

Gestalt psychology, systematic, 146f. 

Gifted children, education, 359, 363, 368 

Group living (films), 55-9 

Groups 
annual review, 165f.; cohesion, 19, 267; 
therapy (films), 283. See also Social 
psychology 

Growth 
behavior, 148; psychological, 311f. See 
also Developmental psychology 

Guidance, see Counseling 

Guthrie’s learning theory, 9f. 


Happiness, personality and, 173 
Hearing, bibliography on, 53 
Heredity, handbook on, 366 
High-school psychology, 140-3 
History of academic freedom, 263-5 
Hobbs’ views on psychotherapy, 42-3 
Hospital, see Mental hospital 
Housing, interracial, 211f. 
Hull’s learning theory, 3-5, 157f. (letter), 
189 (letter) 
Human relations, training for, 266f. 
Hunger, regulation of, 240f. 
Hutterites, 107f. 
Hypnosis, 259f.; psychotherapy, 239f. 


Individual differences 
annual review, 167; social, 22; text, 302; 
Tyler (forthcoming book), 79 

Industrial psychology 
annual review, 167; aptitude, 198f.; con- 
flict, 296f.; executives (forthcoming book), 
303; human factors, 236f.; human rela- 
tions, 266f.; human values, 183; job ad- 
justment, 277; job evaluation, 362; job 
satisfaction, 340f.; leadership, 309f.; mech- 
anization, 334f.; morale, 334f.; motives, 
277; personnel, 52, 328f.; principles, 
296f.; public relations, 170; shop safety 
(film), 60; social ground, 274f.; work 
groups, 19; worker motivation, 200-2, 
205f. 

Infants, development of, 312 

Information 
extraction of, 303; theory, 335f. 

Intention, phenomenology of, 296f. 

Intelligence 
gifted students, 359, 363, 368; retardation 
(film), 156; special classes, 22 

Interdisciplinary research 
book), 46 

Interview, psychiatric, 44f. 


(forthcoming 


Japan, Zen thought in, 218 
Job evaluation, 362 
Judgment, thought and, 134-6 
Jung’s psychology, 198-200 
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Kinsey 


sex and morality, 74f.; sexual behavior, 
232-4 


Language 


behavioremes, 19f.; dynamic psychology, 
88f.; expressive, 152; foreign books, 131-3, 
145; Morris (reprint), 79; neurosis, 330; 
onomatopoeia, 48f.; scientific, 131-3, 145; 
social research, 137-9; use of foreign, 
331f.; value symbols, 216f. 


Leadership 


administrative, 309f.; group-centered, 176 


Music 
psychology and, 206f.; talent, 206f. 


Natural philosophy, Herrick’s, 82 
Nature-nurture handbook, 366 

Negro race relations, 211f. 

Nervous system, brain and (film), 187 
Norms, social, 118f. 

Norway, culture of, 311 


Old age, see Gerontology 
Occupational therapy, text, 217f. 
Onomatopoeia, 48f. 

ON THE OTHER HAND 


Learning 
annual review, 165; Guthrie, 9f.; Hilgard 
(forthcoming book), 79; Hull, 3-5, 1578. 
(letter), 189 (letter); Lewin, 8f.; model, 
99-104; reading, 47f.; reinforcement 
(forthcoming book), 209; Skinner, 7f.; 
theory, 3-11, 307f.; Tolman, 5-7. 

Letters, see ON THE OTHER HAND 

Leucotomy, personality and, 169f. 

Lewin’s learning theory, 8f. 

Lobotomy, see Psychosurgery 

Logotherapy, 330 

Loyalty, security and, 336 


Magic, schizophrenia and, 172 
Marriage 
anticipation of, 183f.; divorce, 310f. 
Mathematics 
models, 99-104, 147{.; psychology and, 
99-104 
Measurement 
methods, 197f.; text, 197f. See also Statis- 
tics 
Memorial Hall fire, 363 
Mental deficiency 
film, 156; special classes, 22 
Mental health 
book review index, 303; community pro- 
grams for, 246; films, 122-4, 153-6; in 
infants, 312 
Mental hospital 
handbook, 89; social relations in, 76f. 
Mental hygiene 
films, 122-4, 346f.; in old age, 342; for 
paraplegics (film), 282; sociology, 112; 
text, 277f. 
Mental tests, see Tests 
Method 
experimental, 75f.; scientific, 111f.; social 
science, 137-9, 294-6 
Models 
learning, 99-104; mathematical, 147f. 
Morale in work, 267 
Morality 
religion and, 178f.; sex and, 74f. 
Moreno’s views on psychotherapy, 42-4 
Motivation 
action theory, 336f.; concept, 229f.; eco- 
nomic, 200-2, 241; industrial, 200-2; job, 
277; personal influence, 219; MacKinnon 
(forthcoming book), 209; readings, 49f.; 
test of zest, 205f.; work, 205f. 
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American vs. British psychology, 252; book 
on sex, 373; book reviewing, 189, 253; 
CP’s policy, 29; credo for CP, 222; CP’s 
format, 189; Denial of illness, 374; feed- 
back, 252f.; foreign books and phrases, 
284; Garrett’s textbook, 284; Hull’s learn- 
ing theory, 157f., 189; Midwest and its 
children, 284f.; multiple reviews, 285; 
Present-day psychology, 373f.; reading 
habits, 373; textbooks, 222 


Operationism, 213f. 
Opinion 


measurement, 52f.; personality and, 300f.; 
text, 52f. 


Paperbound books, 46, 79, 291-4 
Parapsychology 


paperbound books, 292; survey, 364f. 


Pastoral psychology 


dictionary of, 78; psychopathology and, 
234 


Perception 


films, 91; geometric laws, 81; inverted 
vision (film), 187f.; Prentice (forthcoming 
book), 209 


Personal adjustment 


psychic regulation, 242f.; text, 143 


Personal influence, in community, 219 
Personality 


adjustment, 143, 360f.; adolescence, 21; 
Allport’s views on, 67-9; annual review, 
165; anxiety, 340; assessment, 333f.; clini- 
cal studies of, 245f.; developmental psy- 
chology and, 327; emotion, 20; family, 
299f.; Freud, 328; group, 163-5; happiness, 
173; human nature, 90; human relations, 
143; individual differences, 302; maternal 
emotion, 90; nature of, 67-9; opinion and, 
300f.; paperbound books, 292; politics and, 
203f.; psychosurgery and, 169f.; social 
relations, 90; in Soviet Union, 149; theory, 
175 (forthcoming book), 227-9, 332 (forth- 
coming book), 355-8; understanding 
people, 146 


Personnel psychology 


human values, 183; industry, 52; job 
evaluation, 362; principles, 328f.; text, 52 


Phenomenology of feeling, 296f. 
Philosophy 


operationism, 213f.; relation to psychology, 
202f. 


Phosphenes, 181f. 


Physiognomy, 54 
Physiological psychology 


annual review, 167f.; brain (film), 187; 
brain charts, 339f.; consciousness, 80f., 
243f.; electrophysiology, 323f.; hunger and 
appetite, 240f.; sensation, 177, 323f., 341; 
text, 359f. 


Pictures 


J. K. Adams, 307; G. W. Allport, 67; A. L. 
Baldwin, 109; R. F. Bales, 164; Bruno 
Bettelheim, 72; E. S. Bordin, 326; C. W. 
Brown, 111; J. S. Bruner, 301; R. R. Bush, 
100; K. M. Colby, 229; L. S. Cottrell, Jr., 
299; J. E. Eaton, 108; P. R. Farnsworth, 
166; Sandor Ferenczi, 270; N. N. Foote, 
299; Sigmund Freud, 35; Georges Fried- 
mann, 335; Erich Fromm, 273; Agostino 
Gemelli, 202; E. E. Ghiselli, 111; Ragnar 
Granit, 324; Phyllis Greenacre, 106; E. R. 
Guthrie, 10; A. I. Hallowell, 210; E. R. 
Hilgard, 308; C. L. Hull, 3; Herbert 
Hyman, 262; D. M. Johnson, 135; Ernest 
Jones, 37; G. A. Kelly, 355; A. C. Kinsey, 
233; Kurt Lewin, 9; F. A. Logan, 265; 
Ernst Mach, 177; R. M. Maclver, 173; 
Herbert Marcuse, 274; M. A. May, 265; 
Quinn McNemar, 166; C. T. Morgan, 196; 
Frederick Mosteller, 100; D. L. Olmsted, 
265; Talcott Parsons, 164; A. A. Roback, 
237; B. S. Rosner, 265; R. D. Schwartz, 
265; B. F. Skinner, 7; M. B. Smith, 301; 
P. A. Sorokin, 295; C. M. Stevens, 265; 
E. C. Tolman, 5; Lionel Trilling, 272; R. J. 
Weil, 108; R. W. White, 300; A. M. White- 
hill, Jr., 329; W. F. Whyte, 201 


Politics, personality and, 203f. 
Positivism 


Mach. 176f.; operationism, 213f. 


Prejudice 


editorial, 209; prevention of (film), 185f.; 
psychology of, 82f. 


Probability 


learning model, 99-104; statistics, 14f.; 
subjective, 338 


Profession, psychology as, 207f. 
Projective techniques (films), 60 
Projective test (film), 371f. 
Propaganda, warfare and, 114 
Psychiatry 


book guide, 271; child, 262f.; comment on, 
333; drug therapy, 304f.; hospitals, 89; 
interviews, 44f.; layman’s, 333; pastoral 
aid, 234; religion, 120. See also Psycho- 
therapy 


Psychical research, survey of, 364f. 
Psychoanalysis 


Abraham, 366f.; biography, 105-7; child, 
304; drama, 12; dreams, 150f.; ethics, 
179f.; Ferenczi, 270f.; Freud, 35-40, 46, 
271-4, 328; Jung, 198-200; liberalism and, 
271-4; metapsychology, 227-9; model, 
228; neurosis, 329f.; paperbound books, 
292f.; principles, 329f.; religion and, 120; 
schools of, 170f.; sex and Christianity, 181; 
text, 242 
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Psychodrama (film), 316f. 

Psychology 
American, 214f.; Ganzheit, 212f.; German, 
212f.; as profession, 207f.; relation to 
philosophy, 202f.; relation to physics, 176f. 

Psychometrics 
French testing, 219f.; Rorschach, 210; 
statistics, 302 

Psychopathology 
brain injury, 204f.; denial of illness, 208 

Psychopharmacology, 304f. 

Psychophysiology, see Physiological psy- 
chology 

Psychosomatics, 54; text, 276f. 

Psychosurgery, personality and, 87f., 169f. 

Psychotherapy 
adjustment, 360f.; annual review, 166; ap- 
proaches, 42-4; book guide, 271; care of 
ill, 245; children, 72f.; clients, 309; com- 
munity, 246; counseling, 325-7; films, 
153-6, 283, 316f.; geriatrics, 342; group, 
278, 283 (films); Hobbs, 42f.; hypnosis, 
239f., 259f.; logotherapy, 330; mental 
hospital, 76f., 89; mental hygiene, 277f.; 
Moreno, 42-4; neurosis, 330; occupational, 
217f.; patient care, 245; psychosomatics, 
276f.; Reider, 42f.; schizophrenia, 51f., 
172, 306; Slavson, 42f.; speech disorders, 
367f.; stuttering, 324f.; theory, 355-8; 
Thorne, 42f.; tranquilizers, 304f.; under- 
standing people, 146; Wolberg, 42f. See 
also Psychiatry 

Public relations, 170 

Publication of psychological books, 46 


Race relations, Negro, 211f. 

Reading 
bibliography, 139; European vs. American 
(letter), 373; habits, 235; learning, 47f.; 
research summary, 139; by psychologists, 
268f. 

Recordings 
guidance, 188; socialization, 91f. 

Regulation of mental life, 242f. 

Rehabilitation (film), 282 

Reider’s views on psychotherapy, 42f. 

Reinforcement schedules (forthcoming book), 
209 

Religious psychology 
credo for CP (letter), 222; editorial bias, 
209; experience, 178; morality, 178f.; 
psychopathology, 234; sex, 181; worship, 
342 

Reports of conferences, 231f. 

Retinal image, 341f. 

Reviewing, language barriers to, 131-3, 145 

Reviews 
annual, 165-8; foreign books (letter), 284; 
index, 303; multiple (letter), 285 

Role playing (films), 282 

Roles, social, 118f. 

Rorschach test, epilepsy and, 220 


Safety education (films), 349 
Salvation, Zen thinking and, 218 


Scales, attitude (forthcoming book), 209 

Schizophrenia 
autobiography, 306; child, 262f.; inter- 
pretation, 117; magic and, 172; therapy, 
5if. 

Science 
method, 111f.; omnibus, 275f. 

Scholarship, foreign languages and, 331f. 

Security 
loyalty and, 336; mental disorders and, 
107f. 

Sensation 
annual review, 168; electrophysiology, 
323f.; films, 348f.; phosphenes, 181f.; psy- 
chology and physics, 176f.; retinal image, 
341f.; survey, 177; symposium, 341 

Sex 
Christianity and, 181; Kinsey reports, 
232-4; morality and, 74f.; physician’s 
manual, 86f. 

Silliman Lectures, 175 

Skinner’s learning theory, 7f. 

Slavson’s views on psychotherapy, 42f. 

Smell, annual review, 168 

Social anthropology 
cultural change, 144; youth’s aspirations, 
144 

Social psychology 
annual review, 165f.; attitudes, 52f.; be- 
havior theory, 265f.; cultural adjustment, 
214f.; cultural patterns, 144; divorce, 
310f.; factory, 340f.; family, 299f.; films, 
55-9, 185-7, 251, 347; in Germany, 85f.; 
group cohesion, 267; group guidance, 278; 
Hull, 265f.; human relations, 90, 143, 266f.; 
individual differences, 22; industry, 274f.; 
industrial morale, 334f.; interaction, 
163-5; Kinsey reports, 232-4; leadership, 
176; mental hospital, 76f.; morale, 267; 
norms, 118f.; opinion, 300f.; personal 
influence, 219; personality assessment, 
333f.; politics, 203f.; predjuice, 82f., 185f.; 
public relations, 170; racial, 211f.; roles, 
118f.; sane society, 271-3; sex mores, 74f.; 
social areas, 184; social work (film), 186; 
sociology, 358; Soviet personalities, 148; 
surburban culture, 364; suicide, 244; survey 
design, 261f.; symbols, 216f.; text, 85f.; 
values, 22; visual perception, 332f. See 
also Dynamic psychology and Groups 

Social science 
criticisms of, 294-6; method, 137-9; re- 
search, 137-9 

Sociology 
peculiarities of, 294-6; social psychology 
and, 358; suicide, 244 

Soviet Union, personalities in, 149 

Space perception, inverted vision and (film), 
187f. 

Special classes, mental deficiency and, 22 

Speech 
disorders, 367f.; stuttering, 324f. See also 
Communication 

Statistics 
annual review, 167; concepts, 306f.; factor 


analysis, 50f.; measurement, 197f.; proba- 
bility, 338; psychometrics, 302; subjective, 
14f.; survey, 261f.; text, 306f. 

Stochastic learning models, 99-104 

Stress, anxiety and, 340 

Stuttering, in children and adults, 324f. 

Suicide, causes of, 244 

Survey design, 261f. 

Surveys 
behavioral science, 78; fields of psychology, 
83f.; general psychology, 237 

Swift, psychoanalytic study of, 105-7 

Symbols, society and, 216f. 

Symposia, 231f. 

Systems 
Guthrie, 9f.; Hull, 3-5; Lewin, 8f.; Skin- 
ner, 7f.; Tolman, 5-7. See also Learning 


Taste, annual review, 168 

Teaching 
high-school psychology, 140-3; paper- 
bound books, 291-4. See also Education 
and Educational psychology 

Tests 
clinical psychology, 115f.; mental, 219f.; 
occupational, 298f.; Rorschach, 220; theory 
and practice, 17f. 

Textbooks 
core series (forthcoming), 209; fields of 
psychology, 82f.; Garrett, 70f.; Karn & 
Weitz, 69f., 222 (letter); Krech & Crutch- 
field (forthcoming book), 209; Morgan, 
195-7; paperbound, 291-4; pictures in 
(letter), 284; Ruja, 70, 222 (letter); 
Wickens & Meyer, 71f. See also specific 
topics 

Theatre, psychoanalysis and, 12 

Thorne’s views on psychotherapy, 42f. 

Thought 
judgment and, 134-6; Bartlett (forth- 
coming book), 209; Bruner, Goodnow & 
Austin (forthcoming book), 145 

Tobacco (film), 349 

Tolman’s learning theory, 5-7 

Tranquilizers, psychiatric use of, 304f. 

Twins, behavior disorders in, 17 


Unconscious, see Psychoanalysis 
University, freedom in, 263-5 


Verbal behavior (forthcoming book), 175 
Vision 
annual review, 168; inverted (film), 187f.; 
phosphenes, 181f.; retinal image, 341f. 
Vocabulary, for dynamic psychology, 88f. 
Vocational guidance (films), 280 


Warfare, psychological, 114 

Wolberg’s views on psychotherapy, 42f. 
Work, see Industrial psychology 

Work groups, 19 

Worship, psychology and, 342 


Youth, aspirations of, 144 
Zen thought, psychology and, 218 
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Read the latest 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Studies of Independence and Conformity, by SoLomon E. Ascu. No. 416, 1956. $2.00 


Fourteen Dimensions of Temperament, by J. P. GutLrorp AND WAYNE 8. ZIMMERMANN. 
No. 417, 1956. $1.00 


Relative Visual Direction as a Factor in Relative Distance Perceptions, by WALTER 
C. Gocrx. No. 418. $1.00 


Transfer and Retroaction Effects of ‘‘Association Reversal’? and ‘‘Familiarization 
Training in Trouble Shooting,’’ by Lawrence M. Stroturow ANp JOHN SILVA. 
No. 419. $1.00 


A Content-Analysis Method for Studying Psychotherapy, by E. J. Murray. No. 420. 
$1.00 


Sex-Role Preference in Young Children, by DAntreL G. Brown. No. 421. $1.00 


Conditioning as Emotional Sensitization and Differentiation, by Roscor A. DyKMAN, 
W. Horstey Gantr, AND JoHN C. WurtrenornN. No. 422. $1.00 


Perceptual Development in a Distorted Room, by MELVIN WeINER. No. 423. $1.50 


Patterns of Religious Attitude Shifts from College to Fourteen Years Later, by 
ERLAND N. P. Newtson. No. 424. $1.00 


Political and Religious Dogmatism: An Alternative to the Authoritarian Personality, 
by Miuron Roxeacu. No. 425. $1.50 


Attitudes of Young Children Toward Their Peers as Related to Certain Character- 
istics of Their Siblings, by HeLten L. Kocu. No. 426. $1.50 


Behavioral Differences Between Normal and Traumatized Newborns: I. The Test 
Procedures, by Frances K. Granam; II. Standardization, Reliability, and Va- 
lidity, by Frances K. Granam, RutH G. Matarazzo, AND Berrye M. CAaLpWELt. 
No. 427, 428. $1.50 


The Sense of Effectiveness in Public Affairs, by Exizanera Douvan ANp ALAN M. 
Waker. No. 429. $1.00 
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THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF AGING 


Proceedings of a Conference on Planning 
Research, Bethesda, Md., April 24-27, 1955 


John E. Anderson, Editor 


This Conference, financed by a grant (MH 985) 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. 
Public Health Service, was held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Research, Division of Maturity 
and Old Age, American Psychological Association; 
James E. Birren, Robert J. Havighurst, Harold E. 


Jones, and John E. Anderson, Chairman. 


> 315 pages + Price, $2.00 


Order from 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
A MODERN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by EWING LAKIN PHILLIPS, Chief Psychologist, Anderson 
Orthopedic Hospital Rehabilitation Center, Arlington, Va. 


This book introduces a new set of assumptions on 
which to base clinical psychology—a new unified conflict 
theory of psychotherapy called the ‘‘interference 
theory.” 

Through this non-depth clinical theory, the author 
relates the study of psychotherapy and psychopathology 


to learning-perception-motivation areas of psychology. 
He clarifies and explains away the need for the concepts 
of the ‘“‘unconcious’”’ and “‘defense mechanisms,’”’ and 
puts these phenomena on a more dynamic, conflict- 
centered basis, eliminating the mystery and the untest- 
able aspects. 
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EXPLORATIONS 


IN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: 


A GUIDE TO SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
2nd Ed. 


by GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, University of California 
(Los Angeles) 


approx. 324 pp. Published, Sept., 1956 


This workbook can be used in such courses as general FEATURES: 
introductory psychology, personal adjustment, mental 


hygiene, counseling and personality adjustment. The 
second edition is student-centered, and retains a per- 
sonal inventory approach, accenting self analysis and 
self evaluation throughout, while stressing the sig- 
nificance of personal experience. 


approx. 240 pages 814” X 11” 


1. Improved sequence of topics on why and how of 
behavior. 


2. Increased emphasis on motivation. 


3. Many sections new or greatly expanded. 


To be Published, Jan., 1957 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by SOLOMON E. ASCH, Swarthmore College 


This widely-adopted text examines the unique proper- 
ties of social-psychological phenomena. Taking nothing 
for granted this work scrutinizes major ideas and as- 
sumptions, examines concrete investigations, and relates 
the various lines of investigation to problems of theory. 


646 pages 6” x9” 


The author relates problems of social behavior to 
those of perception, motivation, and learning. He shows 
how, through the unique orientation of men, they form 
in interaction with others, invariant properties which 
transform their character. 


Published 1952 
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